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Cradle Song of Faith 
By Martha Gilbert Dickinson 
LEEP well, young Faith, sleep well ! 


Doubt shall not raise o'er thee his ugly head, } 
Doubt is forever dead 


S 


Sleep well, calm Faith, sleep well ! 
Within thy dreams the shepherds saw a star, 


To thee,—so rest ye well ! 


a. Follow its pathway far. 

nat, So with thee all be well ! 

our ' 

ely Sleep well, tried Faith, sleep well ! a 
7 Rise brave begirt when Dawn shall call 


thou shalt not fall. 
The night is short, sleep well ! 


Her certain warriors ; 


Sleep well, old Faith,—'tis well 
With thee ! Old Faith shall young awake ; 
Love, Hope, nor Destiny, their promise break | 
Sleep well, old Faith, sleep well ! 
Amherst, Mass. 
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= woditorial 
tatle 
e010 is wensweied Let no one think that the way to 

gain the next world is to despise 
ity. this one. As the athlete does not enter into greater 
. strength by despising the strength and muscle he 
‘S already has, but by cultivating and using wisely that 
bee strength ; so the Christian has been placed in this 
—_ World that he may use wisely all its resources as unto 
rer the Lord. Only when one has learned to live wisely 
i, on i this world will he be ready for the world to come. 
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RF en gh Every one owes a certain duty to 

ving his sympathies. He must cultivate 
them, even at the risk of sometimes being led too 
far by them, **Systematic beneficence’’ is much 


un . . i i 
_ discussion and much practiced in these days 
& mechanical means. 


—_— 


It is certainly a good thing 
very . . 
every one to systematize, in one degree or another, 





Gifts are of little avail to those who 
are not ready to receive. We pray 
for the infilling of the Holy Spirit, and, believing our 


Emptied 
to be Filled 


desire to be sincere, wonder that the prayer is not 
speedily answered. We sometimes forget that, 
while it is the Spirit’s office to fill us, it is ours to 
empty ourselves for the filling. The children may 
come to mother with hunger, but with their hands 
full of toys or soiled by their play. 
ness to give food to children is used by Jesus as a 
faint picture of our Father’s desire to bestow his 
Spirit upon us. But, much as the mother yearns to 
feed the hungry children, she can put no food into 
their hands until they have been emptied and 


washed, and sometimes they cry and struggle and 
rebel against the delay, Just as we do. The Spirit- 


filled life must first of all be the self-emptied life. 


Parental willing- 
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God has many doors into human 
life. Some are grand portals, 
which seem not unworthy of the visitor,—days of 
pentecost, or of the burning bush, when the sur- 


* God's Doors 


roundings seem to bear witness to his presence. 
But he comes also by all sorts of much used, every- 
day and insignificant entrances, to mingle the grace 
his presence brings with the humdrum duties and 
work-a-day employments of his people. He can help 
a woman to nurse a sick child, or a laborer to plow 
a clay field, as certainly as a martyr to bear the fire, 
or an apostle to preach the word. He rejects lov- 
ingly our measures of great and small, that he may 
infuse his greatness into the petty duties and patiences 
of his people’s lives. He owns the cup of cold 
water given for his sake, as amply as the surrender 
of an estate to his service. Let us not therefore be 
Christians as to the few great things of our lives, and 
atheists as to the many small things which fill up a 
far greater space of them. God is in beth, waiting 


for the glory we can give him in them. 
x 


Knowledge is no substitute for 


Thought, 
not Knowledge, 
a Means of Power 


thought ; it is not always even an 
aid to it. 
read many books, and has a fair knowledge of their 


Many a man who ‘has 


contents, has never really thought about what is the 
substance, or the value, or the purpose and tendency, 
of the things written of in the books he has read. 
Such a man is neither prepared, nor is he preparing, 
to be of any service to the world. Many another 
man who has read little, but thought much, is better 
prepared for practical service than the man who has 
filled his memory with material he does not use. 
The best man of all is the one who first thinks about 
a subject, and afterwards studies what others have 
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said on it, looking for books as he needs them to aid 
or correct his thoughts. He who wants to read a 
number of other books before he makes up his mind 
on the subject, or, indeed, before he begins to think 
seriously on it, is likely to die before he begins his 
life work, The,man who counts knowledge ‘the 
chief treasure for the mind, fails to appreciate either 
the mind or knowledge. 


% 22 
Living One Life 


REAKS with the past always have their disad- 
vantages. In a nation’s life, continuity is an 
element of strength and of power. A _ revolution, 
which means a break with the past, may be neces- 
sary, but it is a sad necessity. ‘To this day France 
has never recovered from the wounds inflicted on 
her by the revolution which began when Voltaire 
and his like taught her people to make a mock of 
everything in church and state that had been most 
sacred, and which culminated in 1793, when the 
disciples of Rousseau sent the disciples of Voltaire to 
the guillotine. To this day the French people have 
not attained that common body of opinions and 
beliefs which renders party divisions innocuous, 

It is the happiness of America never to have 
undergone a revolution. That name is often given 
to the War of Independence, but quite improperly. 
The change which sundered us from a European 
government saw not an hour’s suspension of author- 
and 


precedents of colonial days are still quoted in our 


ity, or interruption of its sequence. Laws 
legislatures and enforced in our courts, except where 
they have been superseded by others which grow out 
of our patient adjustments of law to fact. Even the 
national Constitution of 1789 was but a series of 
amendments to the English Constitution, under 
which the country had grown up to its manhood. 
It everywhere assumes the English system of things 
without mentioning it, or refers to it by an unex- 
plained phrase, —‘‘ trial by jury,’’ “‘ habeas corpus,’’ 
‘‘freedom of speech,’’ and the like. Here, as in 
the old country, ‘‘ freedom slowly broadens down 
from precedent to precedent.”’ 

And as this is true of the public life of the nation, 
it is no less true of the personal life of the individual. 
Breaks with the past may be necessary, but they 
always have their disadvantages. Even the great 
change of what is called ‘‘ conscious conversion ’’ 
is not the normal or the best way of entéring upon 
the spiritual life, as Horace Bushnell, who himself 
had experienced it, declared in his ‘‘ Christian Nur- 
ture’’ in 1847. ‘The child of Christian parents and 
of the Christian church should never know an hour 
of conscious life in which it is at enmify with God, 


He 


grow up into Christian living with the expansion of 


and requires to be reconciled to him. should 


mind and affection, never sustaining a less loving 
relation to God than to his mother. ‘This does not 
mean that he will have no battles with the baser self 
in him. but that from the first dawn of conscious 
existence he becomes alive unto God through Jesus 
Christ, and has the purpose to do the Father’s will 


as the dominant motive of his life. With such a 
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past he can break only by apostasy, and to his woful 
loss. His breaking with the evil within him and 
without him is not a breaking with his past, but 
holding fast to the grace which is given to children 
as amply as to their elders. 

Equally undesirable is any break with our intel- 
lectual past. It is true that the mind passes through 
very distinct stages of development. ‘‘ When I was 
a child, says the Apostle, ‘‘ I spake as a child, I felt 
as a child, I thought as a child: now that I am be- 
come a man, I have put away childish things. But 
the word used by the Apostle is not that which pre- 
sents the child to us in anything but his negative 
aspect, his defects and inabilities,—his childishness. 


? 


The translators, therefore, are right in using the word 
‘* childish,’’ and not ‘‘ childlike,’’ to describe what 
belongs to the child thus negatively presented to us. 
It is not the word the Master used when he set the 
little child ‘¢ Whosoever 
shall receive one of such little children in my name, 
Nor does the Apostle himself use 


in the midst, and said, 


receiveth me.’’ 
it when he says, ‘‘ Be ye therefore imitators of God, 
as beloved children.’’ 

It is a duty, indeed, to lay aside the limitations, 
the weakness, the childishness, of this first stage of 
our being. Few things are more repulsive than a 
character in which this childishness is clung to, in a 
sort of voluntary idiocy, when the maturity of fuller 
years should be in sut how 
attractive that childlikeness 
over into manhood, and preserves the freshness 
of heart, the simplicity of feeling, and the un- 


its proper place. 


is one who carries 


bounded capacity for wondering at what is really 
¥ wonderful, of a true child! This, indeed, was part 
a . of the glory of our Lord’s character. He never left 
the child behind him. And it is to this childlike- 
ness, not to childishness, that he calls his hearers, 
when he says they must be born again to enter the 
kingdom. Happy are they who have never lost that 
* fresh, open heart of childhood, and who still sympa- 
thize with their own strong and true feelings, which 
they had in the first days of their vision of the life 
God has given them, and of the world God made 
for them. So Wordsworth felt when he wrote the 
lines so valued by Gladstone : 
‘«My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky : 
So was it when my life began ; 
So is it now Il am a man; 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die ! 
The child is father of the man ; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.’’ 













which is emerging into the maturity of life. 


what is childlike. 


own past, and to turn their backs upon it. 
life seems but beginning in its true worth. 
is worth having is to come, is to be achieved. 

























so slow to work among them or for them. 


gave them in their first years. 


to a right sense of the childlike and its worth. 


life. 


replacing that which went before it. 


The age which is most tempted to break with the 
past, and to cherish contempt for it, is just that 
No 
other is so conscious of what is childish in those 
early years, or so apt to be blind to the value of 
The young people who throng 
out of our schools and colleges every year are just 
at the age when they are apt to undervalue their 

Their 
All that 
No 
other age has so little sympathy with children, or is 
It takes 

the sad and dusty wisdom of contact with the hard 
. and the unchildlike to teach them to value what God 
Often it is not until 
God recalls*them to a sense of it, by mercifully 
giving them children of their own, that they come 


In them, as in all of us, it is a mistake to try to 
live a succession of lives instead of one continuous 
The mind is not a piece of land, in which you 
plant corn to-day and cabbages to morrow, each crop 
It is rather 
like the stalwart oak, which puts on a new year and 
a new ring of added strength, but never casts off one 
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that went before. To live through all stages of our 
human existence, and to carry each forward into 
those which follow, is to rise toward the divine way 
of living ; for God, as Boethius says, is not like us, 
who get life but a second at a time, and receive no 
second second until the first is done with. He is in 
full and complete possession of his whole and perfect 
life. He lives in all its stages at once; therefore 
his life is eternal, but ours only a life in time. And 
surely that is most a life in time which carries forward 
nothing from the past, and treasures no memories of 
warm feelings, great affections, gladsome thanksgiv- 
ings, but lives from hand to mouth on the activities 
and pleasures of the day, while that surely ap- 
proximates eternal life which is rich in the harvests 
of the past and reverent towards its experiences. 
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Motes on Open Letters 


This department has its purpose and its limitations. Its pur- 
pose is the giving and answering of such of the letters received 
by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to have, an inter- 
est to readers generaliy, and for which the space can conveniently 
be found. 
departments. There are times when ten letters which might 
have a place here are received, when only one can be printed. 
Letters are warmly welcomed, and they are cordially invited. 
Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter either answered 
or read by the Editor. The signature to every letter or postal 
card in an unfamiliar handwriting is first looked for. If that be 
lacking, the document is at once destroyed unread, 
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A lesson that has passed often brings 
out more questions and excites more 
interest than a lesson that is to come. 
Many inquiries concerning points in former lessons come 
to the Editor week by week. ' Some of these have a value 
apart from current lessons ; others must be passed by 
for lack of space for their treatment. A Nebraska teacher 
who is exercised over the question of Pilate’s responsi- 
bility says : 


Pilate’s Power te 
Release Jesus 


Our pastor and I did not agree on the lesson of “Jems Con- 
demned.” “TI thought that Pilate, as governor of Judea, had as 
much right to release Jesus, whom he knew to be a just man, and 
let him go, as he had to release Barabbas, whom he knew to be 
guilty. But our pastor said that he had not, because they had a 
custom of releasing a prisoner. Your answers have always helped 
me so much ; I cannot do without The Sunday School Times, as ‘t 
helps me with the lesson, and helps me to be a better Christian. 
According to the Bible record, it was the custom of 
the Roman governor to release a Jewish prisoner at the 
passover festival, giving to the Jews the privilege of 
selecting the prisoner to be released. ‘Now at the 
feast the governor was wont to release unto the multitude 
one prisoner, whom they would’’ (Matt. 27 : 15; Mark 
15:6). When Pilate gave the people the choice be- 
tween Jesus and Barabbas, and they chose Barabbas, 
Pilate could not release Jesus on that choice. But Pilate 
was wrong in counting Jesus as a condemned criminal 
when he believed him to be an innocent man. And 
Pilate was wrong in yielding to the popular clamor for 
his death. He had the right to release him on the 
ground of his innocence. He ought to have exercised 


that right. 
x 


Another question about a recent les- 
son is asked by an interested phy- 
sician in Connecticut. 
further information as to the crucifixion. 


The Spear-Thruast 
in the 


Side of Jesus He wants 


He writes : 


May I enlist the resources of The Sunday School Times for the 
solution of one point that comes up in connection with the lesson 
on the crucifixion ? Professor Riddle states that some versions of 
the Greek Testament interpolate at verse 49 the statement that a 
soldier pierced the side of Jesus (Westcott and Hort's text gives 
the lines), but the Professor does not discuss this act of the sol- 
dier, and I am at a loss to understand it. How came the sol- 
dier to do such an act? He was under orders and discipline 
attending on regular soldiers’ work, with a superior officer direct- 
ing his individual acts. It cannot be supposed he did any arbi- 
trary acts; therefore anything irregular or unusual he would be 
called to account for, and he would not have any object in wanton 
mutilation of the body of a crucified man. In accordance with 
custom, these soldiers, four in number, examined the three cruci- 
fied men, and broke the legs of all living at that moment, to 
hasten their death. They did not break the legs of Jesus, because 
he was dead already. They did pierce Jesus’ side, even when he 
was dead. Now, why did they doit? Must it not be that pier- 
cing the side was a part of the routine attending a crucifixion, and 
that at some stage in the whole scene the sides of the two malefac- 
tors were pierced ? *** Howbeit"’ of John re : 34 is only the Greek 


Its limitations are fixed by the requirements of other ~ 
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alla, It does not seem that this soldier would of his own 
—nor that he would have dared, in the sight of his superio 
had been so much impressed by the events of the mom 
Jesus’ death as to ascribe to Jesus a dignity above that of o 
man—commit such an -uncalled-for and gross act as tg Pierg 
the dead body, if it had not been a part of the whole treatment 4 
crucified men. It cannot be that this soldier was more of a ghou} 
than the offiers,—ean it? If you will give me some authority for 
conclusions on this subject, I shall be greatly obliged. | come jp 
the resources of your great paper because I have faileq jp all 
other attempts to ascertain what was the usage of the times jp Tee 
gard to piercing the side of crucified men. It seems so queer that 
just once in the history of barbarity a crucified and deaq man 
should challenge a simple-minded Roman soldier to run a lance 
into him. How did the soldier happen to have his lance with hig 
when he was breaking bones, which would reguire a stone or 
hammer or club ? 
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In the absence of special information beyond the 
Bible story, it would seem that the Roman soldiers had 
the duty of seeing that a crucified prisoner was actually 
dead before he was taken down from the cross for burial 
or other purposes, Jesus was apparently already dead, 
but, to make assurance doubly sure, a soldier thrust a 
spear into his side. Evidently this was not always done, 
for Josephus in his Life (2 75) testifies that there were re. 
coveries of those who had been crucified. In order tp 
use the spear, the soldier must have had the spear with 
him. It was a Roman soldier's weapon. 
had also the mace used by Roman soldiers. Other sol. 
diers of the guard may have used the hammers which 
were certainly at hand for nailing the victims to the 
cross. It is not necessary to suppose that every particu. 
lar action and movement of a soldier doing an assigned 
duty has to be specially directed by his commander. That 
was not the case in the Roman army ; it is not so in the 
best organized armies of to-day. It was the choice Ro. 
man soldiers of the przetorium who put a scarlet robe or 
military cloak on Jesus, and plaited a crown of thors 
and put it on his head, and put a reed in his hand, and 
mocked him, spitting on him, and striking him with the 
reed. Why should it seem strange that such soldiers 
should not adhere strictly to the ‘‘ manual of arms” 
when seeking to be sure that their victim was already 
dead? Cesar in his Philippics (XIII, 12) refers to the 
breaking of the legs of a criminal on the cross in ade 
to hasten his death. Dr. Stroyd@; in his standard work 
on ‘The Physical Cause of the Death of Christ,’’ claims 
that the blood and water issuing from that spear wound, 
with the accompanying circumstances, gives proof that 
Jesus died literally of a ‘‘ broken heart.’’ However al 
this came to pass, it certainly was in the direct course of 
Providence. : 


He may have 
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The Right of Asylum in Persia 


By Robert E. Speer 
Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 


HE idea of sanctuary is one of the earliest religious 
notions. And ‘‘the principle that common things 
brought into contact with the holy place become holy 
and inviolable’’ ‘‘ explains most of the special taboos 
applicable to sanctuaries; for example, the right of 
asylum, the forfeiture of camels that stray on holy 
ground, and the Meccan rule that strangers who worship 
at the Caaba in their common dress must leave it behind 
them at the door of the sanctuary’? (W. Robertson 
Smith's ‘‘ Religion of the Semites,"’ p. 161). Whatever 
the principle may be, however, from earliest times the 
right of a criminal or one charged with crime to a place 
of refuge under the shelter of a sanctuary conception has 
been acknowledged. When the practice of blood 
revenge prevails, or when the mgre possession of power 
endows its possessor with the rights of magistrate and 
executioner, some safeguard of the kind is necessary ' 
secure with even tolerable roughness the ends of justice. 
So Moses was instructed to bid the children of Israel 
to establish cities of refuge for the protection of the 
manslayer who had killed unwittingly, and these 1" 
Structions were carefully carried out when the people 
reached the Promised Land (Deut. 4 435 Josh. 
20°: 7; Num. 35). While yet in the Wilderness the 
privilege of asylum seems. to have been extended to 
‘‘the horns of the altar’’ (Exod. 21 : 14) in the casé 
of a manslayer. In later times the privileges of sanctuary 
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eto be claimed for other offenses than manslaughter. 
- fled to the tent of the Lord and caught hold on 
a horns of the altar when he learned of the fall of 
Adonijah and the wrath of King Solomor. (1 Kings 
2 : 28). Benaiah,. who*was sent -to slay him, respected 
the sanctuary, but Solomon ordered him to violate it, 
and he obeyed (1 Kings 2 : 30, 31). 

In Greece and Rome the right of asylum at altars, 
sacred places, temples, and in cities like Daphne, near 
Antioch, was extended to debtors and slaves as well as 
to murderers. The right was greatly limited by Tibe- 
riys. Constantine reintroduced it, and it was supported 
by Justinian and re-enforced by Charlemagne. King 
Alfred recognized it in England, and Blackstone ex- 
plains its operation and extinction. ‘If a person 
accused of any crime (except treason, wherein the 
crown, and sacrilege, wherein the church, was too nearly 
concerned) had fled to any church or churchyard, and 
within forty days after went in sackcloth and confessed 
himself quietly before the coroner, and declared all the 
particular circumstances of the offense, and thereupon 
took the oath in that case provided, namely, that he 
abjured the realm, and would depart from thence forth- 
with, at the port that should be assigned him, and would 
never return without leave from the king, he by this 
means saved his life if he observed the conditions of the 
oath by going with a cross in his hand, and with all 
convenient speed, to the port assigned, and embarking. 
For if during this forty days’ privilege of sanctuary, or 
on his road to the seaside, he was apprehended and 
arraigned in any court for this felony, he might plead 
the privilege of sanctuary, and had a right to be re- 
manded if taken out against his will. But by this ab- 
juration his blood was attainted and he forfeited all his 
goods and chattels. The immunity of these privileged 
places was very much abridged by the statutes 27, 
Henry VIII, c. 19, and 32, Henry VIII, c. 12. And 
now, by the statute 21, James I, c. 28, all privilege of 
sanctuary, and abjuration consequent thereupon, is 
utterly taken away and abolished’’ (Commentary, IV, 
333). 

This right of refuge, ‘‘bast,’’ as it is called, has long 
been recognized in Persia. Asahel Grant, M.D., one 
of the founders of the American missions in Persia, cites 
its recognition among the Nestorians in support of his con- 
tention that the Nestorians are the descendants of ‘‘ the 
lost tribes." **Among the Nestorians the churches... 
are the constituted cities of refuge, where the manslayer 
may flee for security, and safely remain till the elders 
shall decide on his case. If then the man be found 
guilty of wilful homicide, he is delivered over to the 
avenger of blood to be put to death ; if not wilful, a 
ransom is fixed by the judges, or the affair settled to the 
satisfaction of the avenger of blood (ERod. 21 ; 30), and 
his life is spared'’ (Grant's ‘‘The Nestorfans or the 
Lost Tribes,’’ p. 229). 

Among the Muhammadans places of asylum seem to 
have been of various kinds. Mosks and their enclosed 
grounds are bast. The degree of security afforded de- 
pends upon the sanctity of the shrine and the reputation 
of the saint when the sanctuary is a shrine, and the 
fame of the priest, mollah, or mujtahid, when the 
Sanctuary is but an ordinary mesjid or mosk. The 
shrine of Imam Reza at Meshed is the holiest spot in 
Persia, and is inviolable as a refuge. So sacred is its 
isolating power that any animal entering its precincts is 
confiscated as the property of the Imam. It was thus 
with the mountain on which the law was given. ‘It 
was enjoined, If even a beast touch the mountain, it 
shall be stoned "’ (Heb. 12: 20). Of less sanctity than 
Meshed, but recognized as a sacred asylum, is the mosk 
of Shah Abdul Azim, near Teheran, where the late 
shah was assassinated. Under ordinary circumstances, 
hon-Mussulmans are not allowed to enter these shrines ; 
but Mr, Bassett asserts that Christians, Jews, and Guebres 
or fre-worshipers, may flee to them for asylum (Bassett, 
‘ean Pye bees Imams,"’ pp. 229, 283). The 

: ahs are often regarded also as places of 
teluge. These claims, however, have led to gross 
and the late shah strove to abridge the rights of 
the ecclesiastics in this regard. Where the mollahs are 
Stronger than the civil authorities, they extend their in- 
fluence by providing asylum and by enlarging the sphere 
of application of the Shar, or ecclesiastical law, of which 


they 2 ae : 
2 : "ts the administrators, at the expense of the Urf, or 
Ivil law, 


abuses, 


Sir Joha Malcolm, writing early in the century, says 
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that in his-time the king’s stable was deemed one of the 
most sacred of sanctuaries. 
Ali, who was then shah, Suliman Khan Kajir, who had 
aspired to the throne, took refuge in the royal stable, 
and remained there until he obtained pardon. 
military tribes,’ Malcolm says, ‘‘ have always regarded 
this sanctuary with the most superstitious reverence. 
*A horse,’ they say, ‘will never bear him to victory by 
And he quotes a Persian manu- 
script which attributes all the misfortunes of Nadir 
Meerza, grandson of Nadir Shah, to his having violated 
this asylum by killing a person who had taken refuge in 
the stable, and which says: ‘‘ The monarch or chief in 
whose stable a criminal takes refuge must feed him as 
long as he stays there; he may be slain the moment 
before he reaches it, or when he leaves it, but, when 
there, a slave who has murdered his master cannot be 
The place of safety is at the horse's head ; 
and if that is tied up in the open air, the person who 
takes refuge is to touch the head-stall’’ (Malcolm's 
‘« History of Persia,’’ Vol. II, p. 403). 
principle here was undoubtedly the idea of nearness to 
Under the same idea, 
were apt at first to invest the telegraph offices with the 
sanctity of a bast, and cases have occurred at Meshed 
and elsewhere where the premises have been so claimed 
by fugitives from pursuit or persecution, —the underlying 
idea being that the wire ran directly from the shah's 
palace at Teheran, and that they could thus at once 
communicate with headquarters’’ (Curzon’s ‘ Persia,’’ 
Vol. I, p. 175). 


During the reign of Fath 


whom it is violated.’ '’ 


The underlying 


the sovereign. ‘«the Persians 


In the telegraph system in Persia, more- 
over, this is something more than a fiction, as the tele- 
graph agents are much more than operators, —indeed, 
are sometimes not the operators at all, but are agents of 
the shah to keep him informed of all events, like ‘« the 
eyes and ears’’ of the ancient kings. 
rank, and acquire great power as the official reporters of 
In any contention, it is of utmost im- 
portance to the contending parties to secure the favor of 
the telegraph agent, and his post becomes accordingly 
In accordance with this idea of royal 
protection and asylum, when, some years ago, the ex- 
port duty un raisins was arbitrarily increaoed at Tabriz, 
the leading Armenian merchants, whose trade amounted 
to some hundreds of thousands of dollars, proceeded to 
the telegraph office, and remained there until their 
grievance was redressed (Wilson's ‘‘ Persian Life and 
I have heard of people, attacked 
on the highway by robbers, escaping by fleeing to a 
near-by telegraph pole, and threatening to communicate 
with the shah. 

Curzon says that the neighborhood of artillery is also 
recognized as sanctuary. 


They are given 


all occurrences. 


quite lucrative. 


Cistoms,”’ p. 175 f.). 


The great gun in the Meidan- 
i-Tupkhaneh, or gun square, outside the palace of the 
There is very little artillery 
in Persia, and what there is, is, of course, the property 
. The awe with which it is regarded, and its 


shah in Teheran, is bast. 


manifest relation to the sovereign, probably account for 
the idea of sanctity attached to it. 

Curzon quotes Chardin as saying, two centuries ago, 
that the right of asylum was attached then to the tombs 
of great saints, to the gateway of the royal palace at 
Ispahan, and to the kitchen as well as the stables of the 
king (Curzon's ‘‘Persia,’’ Vol. I, p. 155). 
sanctuary in Persia is marked with iron chains, hanging, 
in the case of a mosk or other building, across the 


The idea of asylum is associated with the two ideas 
of sanctuary and hospitality in the East. 
the sacred place, or the sacred person, supplies the 
place of refuge, or it is supplied by the sacred idea of 
hospitality and hospitality rights. 
the Oroomiah plain, the village of Geogtapa was unmerci- 
fully oppressed because of an accident resulting in the 
death of a Moslem, and implicating some young men 
of ahe village, and a heavy fine was extorted from the 
people, and they feared worse disaster, a large number 
of them went into Oroomiah, and sought refuge under 


When recently, in 


the sanctuary hospitality of one of the chief mujtahids 
of the city, and were safe there, under the shadow of his 
protection, as they would have 
under the sanctuary of his name. 


been safe elsewhere 
A name may be as 
good an asylum as a mosk, whether shown as a written 
form or called upon in the time of danger and need. 
This is an explanation of the common use of ‘ Allah."’ 
‘«The name of the Lord,"’ says the proverb, ‘‘is a 
strong tower : the righteous runneth into it, and is safe'’ 
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(Prov. 18 : 10; Trumbull’s «Studies in Oriental Social 
Life,’’ p. 134 f.). In China a mere visiting-card or the 
characters of a name are often both passport and 
Sanctuary, 

The ideas of early Israel are the ideas of the East still. 
The primitive conceptions are the present conceptions. 
The institutions of the early days are the principles of 
life in our own day among the Persians. 

New York City. 
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The Retarded Growth of the 
Sunday-Schoal 


By the Rev. Samuel W. Dike. LL.D. 


HERE has been much discussion of late over the 
alleged decadence of the Sunday-school as an in- 
stitution of the church. This decadence has been boldly 
asserted by a recent writer, and as strongly denied by 
many others. For the refutation of the charge most 
have pointed to the statistics gathered for the Interna- 
tional Conventions by various Sunday-school secretaries. 
These seem to show a large increase in numbers, ap- 
parently outrunning the gain in population. To this 
evidence has been added the important considerations 
regarding better methods and a marked improvement in 
the quality “of the work done. 

THe assertion of a leading Congregational journal that 
there had been large gains in the numbers in the Sunday- 
schools of its own denomination in the last ten years led 
me to look into the subject with some care. To my 
surprise, I found that, while there has been a great gain 
in these schools compared with their past, the growth of 
the Sunday-school is of late less rapid than that of the 
church-membership, which I take as, on the whole, the 
best basis for comparison ; for, while the Sunday-schools 
increased 32 per cent in members between 1886 
and 1896, the church-membership increased 41 
per cent. On taking the statistics by quinquennial 
periods, I find that the total annual gains for the five 
years 1893-97 were a trifle more than half as large as 
those in the preceding five years, while the similar gains 
in church-membership had declined hardly to per 
cent. In 1897 the Congregational Sunday-schools of 
the country show an actual loss of 1,871 over the former 
year, though the church-members made a gain of 10, 669. 
The Congregational Sunday-schools of Vermont, for one 
instance, have not held their own the last ten years, 
though the members of the churches increased 10 per 
cent. In Connecticut, Sunday-schools gained 8.1 per 
cent in the last ten years, while the churches gained 
13.6. But probably one-half of. the gain in Sunday- 
schools came from the new Home Department. In 
Massachusetts the gain was 19.5 per cent in the Sunday- 
schools and 28 per cent in the churches. 

These figures suggest to the student of social con- 
ditions the possibility of a general movement. The 
year-books of four other representative churches have 
therefore been examined. I have in this inquiry taken 
the statistics of the Presbyterian and Methodist churches 
North, and the Baptist and Protestant Episcopalian 
churches for the entire country, in addition to those of 
the Congregationalists just given. These five bodies in- 
clude about one-half of the Sunday-school membership 
of the United States. 

Between 1886 and 1896, the movement is found to be as 
follows: The Protestant Episcopal church increased its 
Sunday-school membership in the United States 28 per 
cent, and its communicants 53 percent. In Massachusetts 
the figures are 28.8 and 57.4 per cent respectively. Inthe 
Presbyterian church (North) the Sunday-schvols gained 
35-3 per cent and the communicants 46.5. The Metho- 
dist Episcopal church, (North,) gained 44 per cent in 
Sunday-schools, and 49.8 in members of the church be- 
tween 1885 and 1895. In Massachusetts the gains were 
23 and 29 per cent respectively. Among the Congrega- 
tionalists, Methodists, and Presbyterians, the Sunday- 
schools have more members than the churches. The 
Episcopalians and Baptists reverse this rule, for reasons 
easily understood. 

The Baptists are the only one of the five bodies I 
have taken for this study in which the Sunday-schools 
taken together have made gains on the churches in re- 
spect of numbers ; for they show an increase of 57 per 
cent in the decade under consideration in their Sunday- 


school scholzrs, while their churches increased 40 pet 
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cent in their members. But further examination 
throws light upon this exception and updn our general 
subject. 

In the first place, the Sunday-schools of the Baptists, 
taken together, have hardly 40 per cent as many pupils 
as their churches have members ; whereas in the other 
Christian bodies, except the Episcopalian, the Sunday- 
schools have more members than the churches. For the 
greater part of this Christian body by far—nearly three- 
fourths, I think—is in the Southern states, with a large 
negro constituency. And, 
gains in Sunday-schools in the South go far towards ac- 
counting for the exceptional showing of the Baptist 
churches of the country as a whole. 
of the South, Baptist Sunday-schools added 102.5 per 
cent to their numbers in the ten years, while the churches 
gained 54 per cent. But, on turning to the North, I 
find that fourteen Northern states east of the Mississippi 


secondly, the remarkable 


In six large states 


River increased their Sunday-schools 27 per cent, while 
their churches gained 31 per-cent in members, In 
Massachusetts, for example, the Sunday-schools gained 
12.5 per cent against 27.7 in the membership of the 
Baptist churches. In short, the Baptists are in reality 
no exception to the movement that is going on in these 
five leading or representative Christian bodies of the 
country, especially in the North and East, where the 
Sunday-school system has been in use the longest. 

I am not unaware of the corrections, someof them on 
one side and some on the other, that are needed to free 
these figures of what may be called statistical tmpurities. 
But church statistics of all kinds have not yet advanced 
much beyond the elementary processes of the collection 
and tabulation of gross results. This leaves pretty much 
all the higher work of the scientific statistician in this 
field to be,done. Yet, in the absence of this, the opin- 
ion of one not altogether without experience in deter- 
mining statistical values may be worth something. 

I venture to think, therefore, that the corrections 
needed will about balance each other, and that the face 
value of the figures is not far from their real meaning. 
One of the most important of these corrections on one 
side will be a deduction from the per cent of the gains 
in Sunday-school membership in the last few years on 
account of the new Home Department, whose member- 
ship, where counted in, as it now generally is, is nearly 
all so much net gain to the Sunday-school membership. 

This comparison with the church-membership is made 
on two or three assumed principles. One is that church- 
membership is a better available base than any other 
now at hand. Secondly, the Sunday-school is a great 
agency of the church for instructing all the members of 
the congregation and community in the Bible preparatory 
for church-mem bership and for Christian education within 
the communion of the church afterwards. And, thirdly, 
this ideal of the Sunday-school should make the school 
as a rule larger in numbers than the church-member- 
ship, and increasingly so until a far greater number of our 
people are members of the church than at present. 
The healthy Sunday-school should more than keep 
its recruits up to the most vigorous growth of the 
church-membership, unless the church has devised other 
means of doing this kind of work, and changed its ideal 
of what the Sunday-school should be. It should grow as 
fast as, or faster than, the church-membership. Those of 
its pupils who join the church are not generally thought 
to be of the class who desert the Sunday-school on so 
doing. 

Apparently this normal growth of the Sunday-school 
was more nearly made in the previous decade than in 
that since 1886. For I find that the members of the 
Sunday-schools of the Congregational churches of the 
country increased 26.7 per cent between 1876 and 18386 
agaimst an increase of 24.5 per cent in communicants. 
The Presbyterians gained 33.9 in their Sunday-schools 
and 23.7 in their communicants, The Episcopalians 
gained 47.4 per cent in Sunday-schools and 49.7 in their 
communicants. 1 have no figures of the Baptists as 
early as 1876, nor of the Methodists. 

The terms of the caption of this article safely express 
the conclusion of this little investigation : The Sunday- 
school in the United States is apparently in a condition 
of relatively retarded growth in those Christian denomi- 
nations and in those parts of the country where it has 
been longest and most favorably received.* Apparently 
the gain in the country as a whole is much greater in 
those sections and in those churches where it has not 


hitherto been very largely in use. For some reason or 
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other the Christian bodies best known for their intelli- 
gence, and those in the more “intelligent communities, 
are apparently making less use of the Sunday school 
than formerly in enlarging the resources from which 
they secure their membership. The Sunday-school may 
be giving to the church faster than it is gathering its own 
recruits from the congregation and the community 
around it. 

Whether or not this retarded growth justifies the 
charge that the Sunday-school is decadent cannot be 
considered within the limits of the present article. Nor 
can I even mention the numerous and often subtle 
causes that may be at work. The first thing is to get 
the facts and study them with honest intelligence. 
Some of these are presented here by a friend of the 
Sunday-school, and by choice in the columns of the 
leading Sunday-school newspaper, and in the hope that 
others will follow in the beginning I have ventured to 
make. The discoveries may lead to a more vigorous 
growth than ever of this great institution of the church, 
even though for a time some old opinions get shaken. 


[Eprror’s Norr.—Dr. Dike is a statistical expert, 
and therefore when he writes an article based on statis- 
tics it is well worth considering. But the title chosen by 
him for the foregoing article may mislead the ordinary 
reader, The term ‘‘The Retarded Growth of the Sun- 
day-School"’ might seem to indicate a smailer or lesser 
growth at the present time than in former days, yet 
no facts are given by him to justify such a sugges- 
tion. He admits that the Sunday-school has grown 
actually, and relatively in proportion to the popula- 
tion. Zhat does not look like retarded progress. But 
he says that the church-membership has grown even 
yet more rapidly, and that, he thinks, indicates a de- 
clining or retarded relative progress. Is that a fair test ? 
Much depends on what is the history and the relation 
of local church organizations and local Sunday-schools 
generally. In the United States, in a large majority_of 
cases, the Sunday-school gathering and organization 
precede the local church organization. This is true in our 
growing cities, as it is in our pioneer communities. If 
a Sunday-school of a hundred members is made the 
basis of a New Church organization of twenty members, 
as the community grows, and the good influences cen- 
tering in that school continue at work, the church-mem- 
bership is enlarged to two hundred and the Sunday-school 
membership to four hundred. The church is tenfolded 
while the Sunday-school is only fourfolded. Is it fair 
to say that that Sunday-school shows retarded growth ? 
Or must we admit that such growth evidences the best 
progress of the legitimate work of the modern Sunday- 
school? This is the true order. See ‘‘The Sunday- 
School : Its Modern Revival and Expansion,’’ in Trum- 
bull's ‘‘ Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School.’’ What 
would be thought of a farmer who was disheartened 
because the fruitage of his field and of his orchard grew 
more rapidly than the material of his planting ?] 

Auburndale, Mass. 
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Stedfastness 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


HE Galatian Christians were unstedfast ones. Thus 
the Apostle writes to them, ‘‘I marvel that ye are 
so soon removed from him that called you into the grace 
of Christ unto another gospel.'’ And the trouble with 
these ancient Galatian Christians is a frequent trouble with 
Christians modern. They lack stedfastness, grow wearied 
and despairing, quit strong endeayor, have lax hands 
and laggard feet. 

1 have been thinking of a frequent hindrance to sted- 
fastness. It is this,—the complexity, and therefore the 
slow coming to result, of the most precious things. 
This is the universal law,—in proportion to the precious- 
ness of a thing is the complexity of it, and the long time 
time required in bringing it to conspicuous result. 

This is true in nature. Last summer, in the Maine 
weods, walking along the trails in the damp forest, I 
used to be surprised at the sudden and swift growth of 
the huge toadstools. 


I would see one just beginning 
one day, and, passing over the trail next morning, it 
would have attained really vast proportions for a toad- 
stool. 
thing. 
kingdom. 


But the toadstool is no precious or very valuable 
It is down in the lower realms of the vegetable 
It is comparatively uncomplex in its organi- 
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zation. It is soon grown, soon gone. But the great 
trees of pine and hemlock, towering above the toadstool 
for which the lumbermen hunt in winter, and {el With 
the ax, and drag painfully along the snow, and drift Upon 
the rivers to the places wlitre the saw-mills can Seize 
them and begin their fashioning for various human 
uses, do not grow in a day, or week, or year, are vastly 
more complex in organization, and are vastly more tardy 
in coming to mature result. : 

This same law, that precious things are more intricate 
and therefore necessarily slower in getting to their blogg, 
finds illustration in the activities to which men ty 
their hands. 

The road into the camp in the Maine woods in whig 
I spent delightfully a shred of the last summer is about the 
roughest road you can find anywhere. 
to dodge the hills. It fords the streams or leads over 
them on log bridges. It splashes through sink-holes, |, 
is tumultuous with great boulders. The only wagon which 
can at all triumph over the road is the strongest sort of 
buckboard. And Jim, the driver of the buckboard, js the 
best possible driver for such conveyance and such road, 
He knows the softest side of every rock, the best way of 
climbing it, the easiest fashion of receiving the jolt, the 
surest way through the sink-holes, just when and how to 
let his horses wait a little to get their breath. Of all 
buckboard drivers, I dare affirm, Jim is the prince of 
them. No man can get you over so hard a road more 
skilfully than he. 

But one day there sat beside Jim on his buckboard a 
thoroughly educated physician, a teacher in one of the 
great medical schools, and, besides this, a most enthu. 
siastic ornithologist. He could tell you all about all the 
birds that flitted by,—their kinds, their habits, their 
nests, their songs. It was a revelation of bird-life to 
come into contact with him. 

Certainly, any one can see that this physician's edu- 
cation, skill, various scientific knowledge, was a vastly 
higher thing than Jim’s driving, good as that was ; that 
it was an almost infinitely more complex thing ; and 
that, therefore the coming to such result of educated ac. 
tivity consumed necessarily enormously more time than 
Jim must give to becoming an admirable driver ina 
buckboard along a rough mountain road. 

Well, this law of the greater complexity, and there- 
fore the slower coming to result, of precious things, finds 
emphatic illustration in the growth and maturing of 
noble character. Noble character cannot be the product 
of a night, like Jonah’s gourd. You will not wake up 
on some fine morning and find yourself finished and 
fashioned in a high, strong, matured, religious charac- 
ter. Such character is the noblest of products, but the 
most complex, therefore the most time-consuming in 
coming to assured issue, 

How swiftly and easily we fall into bad habits! How 
quickly they capture us! Men may declaim as they 
will against the depravity of our natures, but it is certain 
there is something wrong with us. Who has not found 
it his personal experience that it is far less difficult to 
fall into a bad habit, and to be kept in it, than to elabo- 
rate a good habit and be held in that? 

I came upon a very interesting experiment which an 
investigator in psychology tried with dogs. He chose 
and placed in separate and specially prepared kennels 
some dogs just old enough to care for themselves. He 
selected for each dog a particular occupation. 
stand on his hind legs when required to do so ; 
must bark at command ; another must, in a certain way, 
run round its kennel. After a period the dogs were killed, 
and their brains were subjected to scientific examination. 
In the barking dog the portion of the brain which contr Is 
that function was found specially developed ; in the 
running dog the portion of brain directing the leg ™US 
cles was the larger. Whatever special act was required, 
that part of each bfain, holding empire over that act 
predominated. 


It winds and turns 


One must 
another 


As the article I was reading suggested, 
‘‘If for no other reason, the experin-ent is interesting 
because it helps us to see what habit really is, how 't '§ 
formed, and, better still, how it may be broken, or, # 
least, held in check. Mechanical repetition enabled 
the dogs to become proficient in some one act. Con- 
tinually working in a certain direction and dwelling up 
a given line of thought will develop tke brain in a corre- 
spondingly uneven manner, until, little by little, a strons 
and almost invincible’ habit is formed, which casts its 
predominating influence for good or evil over all ou 
acts and thoughts.’’ 
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Steat ; ’ . : , 
Hére is the task for the will,—when bad habits have pleasure. She seemed to accept everything as coming very thoroughly for employment, but there was nothing 











HStool, ‘ ~. , 
I with pervened, by steady thought on, and effort toward, the directly from a Father's hand, and taught us lessons in for him. So many other men were looking for work, 
su Z . . . . . . . 
t upon posite good .habit, to change the groove and tendency simple, childlike faith which we have never forgotten. too, that a stranger stood little chance. 
0 ; : ’ . : F 
Sting of the physical organism, which hitherto has been set in Goose Creek, Ky. Farther and farther afield roamed the family of five, 
use another Way. Anybody can see that this is a complex, 22x and their resources faded with terrifying swiftness. The 
Vastly and therefore difficult, and therefore time-consuming, weather remained pleasant, so the children did not mind 


PM Tou z t going at once to jump out of it at first: but when all were reduced to one meal a day 
tardy hing to do. You are not going } ¥ Child jH m ; 
a bad settled tendency, and into a good one. You must or ren at 0 € 


even Francis James lost his interest in what lay at the 


Meate, acquire the good tendency by volition, persistence, pe —-———— — end of the long road. 
loom, jience. And how the will needs to be girded by the As hs Bad et ee R All five were gaunt and hungry when they reached 
D tun divine energy to enable you to do it! t the nd of the ong oad Albany. The father talked with other labouring men, 
surely, to have a high ideal of noble character, and to By W. Bert Foster some of them hungry and out of work like himself. 
Which steadily set one’s self toward, and to steadily hold one’s ‘*No, there's no show for a man inwAlbany, but, if you 
Out the selfin practice toward, such high ideal, and to do it against RANCIS JAMES had an over-burdening curiosity could get to Paterson, New Jersey, you'll be all right,’ 
d turns backward-setting and tempting tendencies, until one has to know things. Particularly did he wish to find he was told, ‘for that's where they’ re looking for men."’ 
IS over entered into the splendid and habitual captivity to such out where the long road over Shutler’s hill led to, and There was not enough money left to pay the fares of 
les. It character, is a difficult thing, an intricate thing, a time- what lay at its farther extremity. Before he had seen all five to Paterson, but there was enough to bribe an 
which consuming thing. his fifth birthday he had twice run away and set out to easy-going conductor to take them in the caboose of a 
sort of And now, when men start toward the seizure of some discover this mystery. But Bertha had each time found freight train. When they reached Paterson there were 
, is the genuinely precious, and especially some spiritually and brought him back before his sturdy little legs had but a few pennies left. The mother and children re- 
1 road, precious, end and aim, and begin to discover the tangle carried him farther than the crown of the hill. mained in the freight yard while their father went to 
vay of of reaching it, and the slow and time-consuming ripen- The dusty gray road through the village of Greenwich . where a bridge was being built and applied for work. 
It, the Jim ing of it, they often grow faint-hearted, and feel like giv- did look like a very long one indeed, it took such a Joy nearly overmastered him when he was set to work 
how to ing up, and too often do give over endeavor, and lapse long time to climb Shutler's hill. Francis James never at once. 
Of all and drift, and become unstedfast, like these Galatian looked up its leisurely incline without desiring, with a For shelter they found an old shed that had been used 
ice of Christians, concerning whom the Apostle was smitten mighty desire, to know what lay at its end. for the storage of junk; the rent was next to noth- 
| more with surprise that they could be so soon removed from Bertha and William had never wanted to wander ing, and the use of a rusty stove was obtained for ten 
Him that called them into the grace of Christ unto an- when they were small, and it was hard to understand cents a week. | A table, two chairs, and an old mattress, 
ard a other gospel. why Francis Jantes should be so determined to explore. were purchased out of the first two days’ wages. 
of the There is but one remedy,—stedfastness notwithstand- ‘It's in the name,’’ declared his mother finally. ‘hose were comparatively happy days. The children, 
nihu- ing. And for our help there are the gracious Christand ‘Didn't my own twin brother, Francis James Kennedy, though they were still often hungry, were delighted be- 
ill the the perpetual plenitude of the Holy Spirit. run away when he was sixteen years old, and never come cause they again had a home. Once more they ex- 
their Philadelphia. back. “Dear, dear! I hope our Francis James won't be perienced the joy of possession. 
ife to 22 like him."’ But not for long. The bridge job only lasted a fort- 
Francis James was six years old before the opportunity night, and no other employer in Paterson seemed to 
edu- Black Mammy’s Faith to see the end of the long road—the opportunity he had want a man. “We're goin’ to move again,” said 
‘astly all his life been longing for—came to him. He hearda Francis James, and this time he cried over it. 
that By E. B. Penick wonderful bit of news one day, and, as soon as Bertha It was a short walk—only sixteen miles—to New York, 
; and : came home from school, he dragged her toacorner, and that powerful magnet for human suffering. They 
dace A* ARTICLE in The Sunday School Times upon said, with an air of mystery : crossed on the ferry-boat one chill, stormy morning, satu- 
than «The Religious Bent of the Negro Mind’’ recalled ‘I've got a secret.’’ rated with the rain, famine-stricken, unkempt, in tatters. 
 — some of the many tenderly cherished memories of my Bertha, who was eleven, pretended not to be in the ‘:There are a hundred thousand unemployed men in 
black ‘‘mammy,"’ whose place in the affections of the least interested, whereupon Francis James, stung to des- this city,’ was a remark they heard as they crossed the 
here. children of the family was second only to that of our own peration by her indifference, blurted out his story. gang-plank. The father left the family sitting on a 
finds mother. Having no children of her own, she claimed ‘« We're going to move,’ he declared, his chubby face bench in Battery Park, and set out upon a fruitless search 
g of us all as hers, and felt a real motherly interest in all wreathed in smiles. ‘‘ Papa's lost his place at the for work. 
yduct that interested us. factory, and we're all goin’ away from here to look for The wife sat all day and cried, and William and Bertha 
e up I well remember a lesson she taught me in my early work in some other place."’ remained forlornly by her side, and shivered in the wind 
and girlhood, on my return from the eastern part of the state ‘How do you know?’’ Bertha asked, incredulously. which blew in so chill from the harbor. Francis James 
arate (North Carolina), where I had, for the first time, acted ««’ Cause I heard papa an’ mama talkin’, an’ mama was the only one with energy enough to roam. He 
the the important part of bridesmaid for a young relative. cried. We're goin’ to sell out all our things and have wandered over to the sea-wall. The waves were gray and 
g in Through the neglect of the baggage agent, my trunk, plenty of money to go away with.’”’ angry-looking. There was nothing but water and ships 
with its valuable contents of wedding finery, was missing Brother William, who did not go to school because as far as he could see. He wondered, in his childish 
low at Raleigh, and as the stage-coaches of th days, like there was a chance of his earning a little now and then soul, if this was the end of the long road. 
hey time and tide, waited for no sin, -<ae *Uionsclens in the village to help the family on, came in just then, Suddenly a big man in blue clothes appeared before 
tain maiden’s trunk, —I was obliged to leave it behind. Let- and listened to the news with all the dignity of his thir- him. Francis James, who knew a policeman when he 
und ters and a ‘‘tracer’’ brought no news of the missing teen years. saw one, was frightened, and tried to run, but the officer 
t to property for several weeks, and ‘‘ Mammy Ria’s’’ sym- ‘I’ve always wanted to travel,’’ he remarked at the was too near. ‘‘Hold on, sonny !’’ he said. ‘ What 
ibo- pathies were greatly roused in my behalf. conclusion of the narrative. ‘It must be fun to ride in are you doin’ here alone?"’ 

Coming into my room early one morning, she asked, the cars."’ ‘I ain't alone,’’ declared Francis James, stoutly. 
an ‘‘ Daughter, is you heard anything of your trunk yet?"’ ‘‘I'll have to have a new dress,’’ said Bertha, with ‘‘That's my mama and my brother and sister over 
10se ‘“No, mammy, I haven't.’’ feminine importance. yonder. We're waiting here while papa finds some 
nels ‘Daughter, is you axed the Lord about it ?"’ ‘«I'll find out what's at the end of the long road,’’ work to do.’’ 

He ‘‘Why, mammy ! ought I to ask him about it ?"’ said Francis James, with all the enthusiasm of the ‘*Bless my soul!’’ ejaculated the big policeman. 

lust ‘Yes, honey, of course you ought to ax him. Don't embryo explorer. ‘« How long does the man expect that will take him in 

ther you ax yo’ pa for all you want, and always git it? and But William did not travel just as he had expected, this city ?"’ 

ay, aint yo’ heavenly Parent mo’ able, and mo’ willin’, to nor did Bertha have just the kind of a new dress she ‘*] haven't had any dinner,’’ said Francis James. 

led, give you what you ax him for? Ain't he done tole us to had been longing for. The family set out afoot from ‘‘ Neither has mama, nor William, nor Bertha."’ 

on. ax, an’ we shall receive ?"’ Greenwich when their few possessions were sold, and «« Ye don't look as though ye had,’’ said his new friend. 

rols ‘Well, mammy, you ask him. I think your faith is the mother cut down one of her own dresses for Bertha. ‘‘ What do they call you, sonny ?"’ ' 

the stronger than mine."’ Only Francis James seemed likely to get his wish, for ‘*Francis James."’ 

Use ‘I will, honey. I'll go down home right now, an’ git they left the town over Shutler’s hill, and he thought «Eh! What'sthat ? Francis James,—is it? I thought 

ed, on these ole black knees of mine about that trunk.’’ they were sure to get to the end of the long road some nobody'd ever have that combination worked on ‘em 

ict, At the end of another week, a bright Saturday, which time. again. I've always blamed me own father and mother 

ed, generally brought some of the relatives or friends from William went ahead and carried a staff, with an air of more'n a little for namin’ me that."’ 

ing the University at Chapel Hill, brought Mammy Ria in importance. Bertha was content, for she had discovered «I'm named after my uncle, Francis James Kennedy,"’ 

is to make inquiries about the trunk. that the made-over gown was becoming, after all. declared the child proudly. 

at ‘‘ Haven't heard a word,’’ was the answer. ‘Francis James stubbed sturdily along through the dust, The officer looked down at him strangely. ‘‘ Take 

ied ‘Don't you be discouraged, daughter, I think Mas’ straining his eyes for ‘‘the end of the long road.’’ me to your mother, sonny,’’ he said, his voice strongly 

n- Will or Mas’ Rob will be out to-day, an’ I believe they'll Papa walked beside mama, who cried at leaving the shaken. , 

on bring it I been puttin’ up my little petitions ever since cottage where she had been so happy. He had thor- When they came to the bench the weeping woman 

re- | promised you, an’ my Father's done give me the assur- oughly assured himself that there was no prospect of raised her eyes to the policeman’s face, uttered a cry of, 

ng ance they'll be answered."’ work in Greenwich. delight, and threw herself upon his bosom. His helmet 

its When a University hack drove up, an hour later, with ‘If we stayed, it would only mean the almshouse,”’ rolled upon the wet walk, and he dropped his baton, but 

ur the roving trunk strapped at the back, she made a low he whispered to his sobbing wife as they set forth. he did not seem to mind it in the least. ' 
©ourtesy to King Jesus, and said, ‘‘ Thank ye, Master,"’ He led his family to such manufacturing towns as lay That night, as little Francis James nodded sleepily 


4 she never failed to do when receiving any comfort or within easy distance of Greenwich, He canvassed each over his plentiful supper, he said ; ‘‘Anyway | found am 
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uncle at the end of the long road. 1 told you there was 


somethin’ there !’’ 


Boston, Mass. 
“*2% 


For the Superintendent 


An Order of Service for July 24 
(Elijah’s Flight and Encouragement.—1 Kings 19 : 1-16) 


CALL TO ORDER. —By announcement of hymn, 
OPENING HYMN. 
RESPONSIVE READING. —Psalm 23. 
Lorn's PRAYER. 
Lesson HYMN. 
ResPoONSIVE Lesson READING. —From the Bible itself. § 
Lesson Stupy.—Signal five minutes before close. 
A WorD ON THE Lesson. —-By the superintendent. 
HYMN. 
PRAYER. ‘ 
BENEDICTION. —By the pastor. 
PROCESSIONAL HyMN.—School marching out. 

[Making up class records for the day, collecting and distribut- 


_ing library books, collecting money offerings, and reports of sec- 


retary and others, are to be provided for by the superintendent.) 
< 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


** Begone, unbelief, my Saviour is near.” 
*‘Am I a soldier of the cross?" 

‘Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 

**Come, ye disconsolate."’ 

*O spirit, overwhelmed by thy failures." 
** The mistakes of thy life have been many.” 
** Tt is well with my soul."’ 

“Softly and tenderly Jesus is calling.” 


“2% 
A Monthly Teachers’-Meeting 


By the Rev. George S. Ricker 


Psalm 71 : 1-5 
Psalm 34 : I-10 
Psalm 139 : 7-12 
Psalm 29 : 1-9 


Psalm 8g : 8-15 


ANY schools find the difficulties encountered in 
the attempt to hold teachers’-meetings most dis- 
couraging. The teachers are sometimes widely Sépa- 
rated, and cannot conveniently come together. They 
have very different grades of pupils, and what is inter- 
esting and instructive to one, fails to attract another. 
Seme have so many other burdens to bear that they can 
scarcely find time or strength for such a meeting. Some 
are indifferent ; they will spend an hour in the school, 
sit with the class, and keep it in passable order ; but 
they have little interest in the work, and little sense of 
personal responsibility for their pupils. 

With these and other obstacles in the way, that 
seemed wellnigh insuperable, we were brought face to 
face with the question, ‘‘Shall we have a teachers’ - 
meeting, or shali we give it up? Many said, ‘Give it 
up; we have tried again and again, and it will not 
work.'’ Some, however, were not satisfied to give it 
up. - It was felt that a teachers’ -meeting was of great 
importance in helping to prepare for the work of teach- 
ing, and that it was essential in fostering an esprit du 
corps among the offices and teachers, and in further- 
ing the interests of the school by the deepening of en- 
thusiasm in the work, and the awakening of a spirit of 
courage and hopefulness. 

The conditions that existed were resolutely faced, and 
the problem was carefully studied. It was seen that the 
ordinary teacher is a social being, and it was thought 
that a meeting combining some social features would be 
mgre likely to prove attractive. It was also seen that 
the average man or woman is especially interested in 
the culinary department; and, while life does not consist 
in eating and drinking, it was thought that something to 
eat and to drink might persuade some otherwise reluc- 
tant feet to haste to the meeting. It was alsc felt that 
it would be impracticable to hold a weekly meeting un- 
less we were willing to have it become a w-e-a-kly 
affair. 

Putting these things together, it was the happy thought 
of our superintendent to invite the officers and teachers 
of the school to meet at his home one evening. He 
asked one gentleman to prepare a careful preview of the 
lessons for the month, and another to give an address 
on ‘*methods."' The evening came, and the house was 
filled with guests."" A half-hour was spent in social 
hn; then the meeting was called to order, 
were held; the pre-view, carefully written, 
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was given; the address on.‘‘methods,’’ by an expert, 
made, followed by brief discussion ; and then light re- 
freshments were served, mixed with story, laughter, 
music on mandolin and guitar, and general good cheer. 

It need not be said that our meeting was successful, — 
the success was phenomenal. The social, the peda- 
gogical, and the prandial features were all heartily 
enjoyed. A spirit of enthusiasm was awakened. A de- 
lightful fellowship was manifested. We came into 
touch one with another, and virtue went out from that 
contact to one another. Not only were those present 
edified and encouraged, but the whole school caught the 
contagion. 

The plan, as may be inferred, contemplates twelve 
meetings during the year, though one or two may be 
omitted during the summer. It is outlined here with 
the hope that many schools, that have been struggling 
over the solution of the teachers’ -meeting problem, may 
find practical suggestions toward a happy solution of 
their difficulties. 

Faribault, Minn. 

22% 


Schools that do thorough work in 
teaching, and secure the co-operation 
of all officers of the church, are not 
likely to be the ones that complain of poor attendance. 
Trinity Reformed Sunday-school of Altoona, Pennsyl- 
vania, attained an average attendance of eighty-two per 
cent during the past winter. The pastor, the Rev. 
Lewis Robb, writes: ‘‘ We have no special methods. 
We aim to do thorough work in our Sunday-school, 
which tells in our good attendance. However, there are 
a number of things which can be noted, and ought to be. 

‘¢1, The pastor is thoroughly in sympathy with the 
school, conducts a teachers'’-meeting weekly, teaches a 
large Bible class of men numbering thirty at times. 

«*2, All our elders are teachers in our Sunday-school. 

‘3. All the deacons, save one, are either teachers or 
pupils in our school. 

‘4. We have a good secretary, who sees that the roll 
of membership is not inflated with scholars who are not 
in attendance. 

5. We try to make vur schovl a part of our Church, 
and not a thing in itself. 

**6. Many of our teachers visit from house to house, 
which is telling for good, so that several of our classes 
have high averages of attendance. 
ninety-five per cent the last quarter. 

‘*From the above, you see that we have no special 
method, except an earnest endeavor to do good work, 
not counting in numbers, but in thoroughness. The 
result is that our children come naturally into the church 
at the proper time.’’ 


How to Raise 
a School’s Average 


One class- averaged 
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For the Ceacher 


Primary Unions and Mothers 
By Mary Louisa Butler 


HE latest report from the secretary of the Interna- 
tional Primary Union shows two hundred and fifty 
unions in the association. Many of these unions are 
strong both in numbers and methods of work, their in- 
fluence often reaching beyond local limits ; and in all, 
even the smallest, is found a spirit of consecration to the 
best interests of childhood. 

In the organization of a union the first thought and 
plan are naturally for the teachers’ needs and require- 
ments. The lessons are taught and methods applied 
with reference to them, and the topics discussed bear 
special relation to the difficulties found in their work. 
The teacher's need is the children’s need, and the wise 
leader in her plans never considers the teacher separated 
from her flock. So, in brief, the chief work of the 
unions has been to help, by means of the latest and 
most approved methods, the teacher, in every possible 
way, in her class work on Sunday. 

But the teacher who does not reach beyond the chil- 
dren into the home, who has not the practical cO-opera- 
tion of the mothers, falls far short-of the possibilities in 
her work, and misses many of the privileges of her po- 
sition. 

Of the two hundred and fifty unions mentioned above 
the exact membership is not given, but from certain sta- 
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tistics that have recently reached the writer's des we 
shall be safe in fixing the average membership at twenty. 
five, thus making a total of 6,250. Add to this the og. 
casional] attendants, whose names are not enrolled, ang 
those present at special meetings, and the number woujg 
reach nearly or quite ten thousand teachers in some Way 
connected with our primary unions. 


How many families 
does each teacher represent ? 


Twenty is probably a low 
average, but even with that we would have two hundreq jo 
thousand families represented by teachers in touch with 
our primary unions. Do these two hundred thousang 
mothers need any special consideration in our plans? 
This is a question before which the officers of every 


union may well pause a moment. In doing so, hoy. t 
ever, there immediately follow those other questions tha 
«What ?’" « When?” « How?” 


The weekly program of every union has, besides the 
lesson, other items. Why should not twenty minutes . 
of one meeting each month be given to the considera. 


tion of topic and outline for a mothers’-meeting? |f th 
mothers’ -meetings are held monthly in connection with “ 
every primary class, might there not be a grand union ar 
rally once each year in some centrally located church or re 
hall, where a rehearsal of the year’s work shall be heard, * 
plans for the future discussed, and one or two appropri 

ate addresses, relating to child life in the home and - 
school, given? This opportunity for enlarged work js ui 
possible te every union. A mothers’ department might q 


well be added to each of these two hundred and fifty 
unions. Doubtless, just the right mother could be found a 
to preside over it, who should be included in the men. , 
bership of ‘the executive committee. 

Six, ten, twenty, fifty, or more, circles of mothers in 1 
one village or city studying and discussing the same ' 
subject, praying for themselves, their children, the f 
teachers, the home, the school, will mean not showers, ‘ 
but great torrents, of blessings. The Philadelphia union : 
has made a beginning in this direction, but at the pres 
ent writing a definite plan for special study has not bees 
outlined. 

Should the movement for making a mothers’ depa 
ment a place in. each union be eventually centered, 
the International Primary Union, it will thereby ba 
the added strength that always comes from united effort 

Philadelphia. 
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A teacher of a class of older girls used 
the following method to impress and 
fasten the lesson-points. She gave 
each girl a small, cheap Testament, and asked that lead- 
pencils be brought to the class. The theme of the les 
son and the principal divisions or practical points were 
written by each scholar upon the margin of her Testa- 
ment. In this manner there was given to the eye a con- 
tinuous lesson plan, and reviews were made simple and 
easy. Another plan, to vary the program for this same 
class, was to provide each girl with a sheet of paper di- 
vided into squares by pencil-lines, and request each to 
write the lesson truths, with the date of the lesson, in the 
squares, in order. Sometimes the girls were asked to 
be prepared with what they thought to be the leading 


Fastening the 
Lesson-Peoints 


thought of the lesson, and this could be written in the 
appropriate place before the teacher's thoughts were 
given. Anything put upon paper by one’s own hand is 
apt to have a permanence which thoughts entrusted only 


to memory fail to secure. 
% 


The advantages of memorizing are 
‘Geter Cae such that they should not’ be contined 
to little children, if older ones can be 
induced to share them. Of course, all memorizing 
should be done intelligently, and not in a parrot-like 
way. A class motto, changed each year, and repeated 
from memory as the opening of the lesson, or the selec- 
tion and reciting of individual motto-texts, will make 4 
simple beginning as a memory exercise. A class hymo 
or a helpful little poem may be chosen and committed 
to memory, and recited in concert occasionally. 
class made choice of the helpful verses beginning, 
“When you think, when you speak, when you read, wher yoo 
write, 
When you walk, when you ride, when you seek for delig"'t, 
To be kept from all ill both at home and abroad, 
Live all the day long in the fear of the Lord.” 
This was a practical reminder of every-day dutics ® 
minute detail, 
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Lesson 






Helps 


Lesson 4, July 24, 1898 


Elijah’s Flight and Encouragement 


GoLDEN Text: Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently 


fo him. —Psa. 37: 7- 


(1 Kings 19: 1-16. Memory verses: 9-12.) 


Read the chapter 


COMMON VERSION 


1 And Ahab told Jéz’e-bél all 
that Elijah had done, and withal 
how he had slain all the prophets 
with the sw ord. 

2 Then Jéz’e-bél sent a mes- 
senger unto Elijah, saying, So 
let the gods do fo me, and more 
also, if | make not thy life as 
the life of one of them by to 
morrow about this time. 

3 And when he saw ¢ha/, he 
arose, and went for his life, and 
came to Bé’er-shé’ba, which de- 
longeth to Judah, and left his 
servant there. 

4 But he himself went a 
day's journey into the wilder- 
ness, and came and sat down 
under a juniper tree : and he-re- 


quested for himself that he 
might die; and said, It is 
enough ; now, O LorD, take. 


away my life ; for I am not bet- 
ter than my fathers. 

5 And as he lay and slept 
under a juniper tree, behold, 
then an angel touched him, and 


‘said unto him, Arise avd eat. 


6 And he looked, and, behold, 
there was a cake baken on the 
coals, and a cruse of water at 
hishead. And he did eat and 
drink, and laid him down again. 

7 And the angel of the LorD 


came again the second time, 
and touched him, and said, 
\rise and eat; because the 


journey is too great for thee. 

8 And he arose, and did eat 
tnd drink, and went in the 
strength of that meat forty days 
and forty nights unto Horeb the 
mount of God. 

9 And he came thither 
unto a cave, and lodged there ; 
ind, behold, the word of the 
LORD came to him, and he said 
unto him, What doest thou here, 
Elijah ? 

10 And he said, I have been 
verv jealous for the Lorb God 
of hosts: for the children of 
Israel have forsaken thy cove- 
nant, thrown down thine altars, 
and slain thy prophets with the 
sword; and I, evex I only, am 
left; and they seek my life, to 
take it away. 

1r And he 
and = stand 


said, Go forth, 
upon the’ mount 
, the Lorp. And, be- 
hold, the LORD passed by, 
and a great and strong wind rent 
mountains, and brake in 
pieces the rocks before the 
LORD; éut the LORD was not 
inthe wind : and after the wind 
an earthquake ; daf the LORD 
was not in the earthquake : 
_ 12 And after the earthquake a 
fre; dué the LORD was not in 
the fire: and after the fire a 
| small voice. 

13 And it was so, when Elijah 
heard if, that he wrapped his 
face in his mantle, and went 
out, and stood in the entering 
n of the cave. And, behold, 
‘here came a votce unto him, 
and said, What doest thou here, 
Elijah ? 

14 And he said, I have been 
very jealous for the LORD God 
of . sts : because the children 
of Israel 


have forsaken thy 
covenant, thrown down thine 
aitars, and slain thy prophets 
with the sword; and I, even 


am left; and they seek 

to take it away. 

15 And the LORD said unto 
Go, return on thy way to 
vilderness of Damascus: 


my life 


and when thou comest, anoint 
Haz'a-el to be king over Syria: 

\nd Jehu the son of 
‘ shalt thou anoint fe de 


g over Israel : and Elisha the 

of Sha’phat of A’bel-me- 

shalt thou anoint fo de 
Prophet in thy room. 


‘ According ¢ 


‘ sing 
wt Croom 4%Or, hot stones 
sf ad wilderness to 

or “ 
ia ever, 


y case. 


REVISED VERSION 


1 And Ahab told Jezebel all 
that Elijah had done, and 
withal how he had slain all 
the prophets with the sword. 
Then Jezebel sent a mes- 
senger unto Elijah, Saying, 
So let the gods do tome, and 
more also, if I make not thy 
life as the life of one of them 
by to-morrow about this 
3 time. And when he saw 

that, he arose, and went for 

his life, and came to Beer- 

sheba, which belongeth to 

Judah, and left his servant 
4 there. But he himself went 
a day's journey into the 
wilderness, and came and 
sat down under a juniper 
tree: and he requested for 
himself that he might die ; 
and said, It is enough ; now, 
O LorD, take away my life ; 
for I am not better than my 
fathers. And he lay down 
and slept under a juniper 
tree ; and, behold, an angel 
touched him, and said unto 
6 him, Arise and eat. And he 

looked, and, behold, there 

was at his head a cake baken 

on the 3 coals, and a cruse of 


vd 


mn 


water. And he did eat and 
drink, and laid him down 
7 again. And the angel of the 


LORD caime again the second 
time, and touched him, and 
Said, Arise and eat ; because 
the journey is too great for 
thee. And he arose, and 
did eat and drink, and went 
in the strength of thae meat 
forty days and forty nights 
unto Horeb the mount of 
g God. And he came thither 
unto a cave, and lodged 
there ; and, behold, the word 
of the LoRD came to him, 
and he said unto him, What 
doest thou here, Elijah? 
1o And he said, I have been 
very jealous for the LorD, 
the God of hosts; for the 
children of Israel have for- 
saken thy covenant, thrown 
down thine altars, and 
slain ‘thy prophets’ with 
the sword: and I, even I 
only, am left ; and they seek 
my life, to tak® pit away. 
1r And he said, Go Torth, and 
stand upon the mount before 
the LORD. And, behold, 
the LORD passed by, and a 
great and strong wind rent 
the mountains, and brake 
in pieces the rocks before 
the LoRD; but the Lorp 
was not in the wind: and 
after the wind an earth- 
quake ; but the LORD was 
I2 not in the earthquake : and 
after the earthquake a. fire ; 
but the LORD was not in the 
fire: and after the fire ta 
13 still small voice. And it was 
so, when Elijah heard it, that 
he wrapped his face in his 
mantle, and went out, and 
stood in the entering in of 
the cave. And, behold, 
there came a voice unto him, 
and said, What doest thou 
14 here, Elijah? And he said, 
I have been very jealous for 
the LoRD, the God of hosts ; 
for the children of Israel 
have forsaken thy covenant, 
thrown down thine altars, 
and slain thy prophets with 
the sword; and I, even I 
only, am left ; and they seek 
my life, to take it away. 
15 And the LORD said unto 
him, Go, return on thy way 
5to the wilderness of Da- 
mascus: and when thou 
comest, thou shalt anoint 
Hazael to be king over 
16 Syria: and Jehu the son of 
Nimshi shalt thou anoint 
to be king over Israel: and 
Elisha the son of Shaphat 
of Abel-meholah shalt thou 
anoint to be prophet in thy 
room. 


fo) 


¢ some ancient authorities, And he was afraid, and arose. 
*Heb. @ sound of gentile stiliness. § 


5 Or, 


the Lorw”’ the American Revisers would substitute ‘ “ehovah ” 
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Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


NTERVENING EvenNts.—Virtually there was civil war in 
Israel. The Baalite party had been massacring the 
prophets and their disciples. It was necessary to teach the 
lesson that this could not be done with impunity. The lesson 
was taught when the Lord- had answered Elijah by fire on 
Mt. Carmel. For the time being, the awestricken Israelitish 
authorities were passive in the hands of the prophet. He 
used his power severely, ordering the immediate slaughter of 
the prophets of Baal. Thenceforward Israelitish politicians 
knew that it was unsafe to murder men for worshiping Jeho- 
vah. After these events, Elijah attended the king to Jezreel, 
their broken relations {see 1 Kings 17 : 1) being resumed. 
PLAcEs.—Elijah’s: journey was in a direction a little west 
of south. In a direct line, it is about ninety-five miles from 
Jezreel to Beersheba, and about twice that from Beersheba to 
Horeb. The distance actually traveled was, of course, con- 
siderably greater. Horeb and Sinai are the same, both names 
being used sometimes of a region and sometimes of a single 
mountain. Abel- 
meholah is in the Jordan valley, perhaps sixteen miles south- 
east of Jezreel. 
Time,—Elijah’s flight apparently began a few hours after 
the events of the previous lesson. 


His return was by a more easterly route. 


Whether he went rapidly 
to Beersheba, or was compelled to spend days at a time in 
hiding, we are not told. He reached Horeb forty days after 
starting, either from Jezreel or from the place of the juniper- 
bush, probably the latter (19:8). He returned to where 
Elisha was in plowing time (19 : 19). 
from September to December, about the year 73 of the dis- 
ruption, B.C. g10 (biblical), or 906 (Ussher), or &§9 (As- 
syrian). 


The time limits are 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 

















The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HAB having sanctioned, by a sacrificial meal (1 Kings 

18 : 42), the action of Elijah in destroying Baal’s priests, 

the curse of drought was removed, such a rain falling that the 
king was able only by great exertions to reach Jezreel, Elijah, 
Arab-like, running before his chariot. Duly told of the events 
of the day, Jezebel vowed that the prophet, before that time 
on the morrow, should die. But he had not gone into the 
little town, waiting in safety for a hint what todo. On hear- 
ing the queen’s threat, therefore, he at once set off for the 
far south, Even at Beersheba, indeed, he did not feel secure, 
though it was the outpost of Judah, but, leaving his attendant 
there, —the son, if tradition be right, of the widow of Sarepta, — 
he hurried on another day’s journey into the desert beyond. 
Profound despondency had followed the previous excitement, 
and physical fatigue increased it. Throwing himself down, 
at last, under the meager shadow of a broom-plant,'the only 
shrub found in these wastes, death seemed the boon for which 
he should, above all else, pray to God. But he was not for- 
saken, for while he slept a hand touched him, and he found, 
on waking, a flat round of bread lying ready baked on heated 
stones, while at his head was a cruse of water,—the simple 
requirements of an Arab. A second call by the heavenly 
messenger finally roused him, and, after eating the bread,— 
on the strength of which, we are told, he was sustained forty 
days and forty nights,—he slowly made his way to the sacred 
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Mt. Horeb, in the Sinai range. It is hardly two hundred 
miles from Beersheba in a straight line, but he may have 
rested by the way. Hiding himself, at last, in a cave on that 
‘mountain, the voice of God startled him by asking, ** What 
doest thou here, Elijah?” as if in reproach of his flight. 
Broken in spirit, he could only repeat how his life was sought 
as that of the champion of Jehovah, how Israel had forsaken 
their God, how his altars were overthrown, and he, Elijah, a 
fugitive for his life, was the only witness left for the old faith. 

Ile was presently, however, to learn his mistake, alike in 
his despondency and in the spirit to which his zeal had urged 
him. Commanded to stand outside the cave mouth, Jehovah 
suddenly passed by, preceded by a mighty wind which rent 
the hills. Then followed the heaving of the rocks by an 
earthquake, and then the glow as if of volcanic fires, —sym- 
bols, we may fancy, of the destroying vengeance with which 
Elijah had sought to vindicate his God. ‘These over, a still 
small voice bespoke the presence of God, its sound so filling 
his soul with awe that the prophet could only wrap his face in 
his mantle, and listen reverently in the entrance of the cave. 
The searching question, ‘* What doest thou here, Elijah ?” 
fell on his ears once more, but he could only reply as before. 
Presently, however, his despondency was rebuked by his be- 
ing told that seven thousand faithful souls yet remained true 
to Jehovah in Israel, and his flight was no less condemned 
by his being commanded to return to fresh work for Heaven. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


** Thy Gentleness hath Made me Great"’ 


ITHIN a few rods of me is gigantic masonry, walls once 

ten feet thick, shattered into great boulders by the 

earthquake of May 20, 1861. Twelve thousand persons were 

killed, and, four days after, four hundred uninjured women 
were raving crazy. 

Elijah calmly stood through the rending of mountains, the 
breaking of rocks by the cyclone, through the earthquake, 
through the fire that roared up the devoured mountain side, 
He had been in greater tumults than rent rocks and tossed 
mountains. But when God moved in ‘‘a sound of gentle 
stillness’? he covered his head. Force in the hingdom of 
nature or Ahab is not the main thing. 

Whatever we may judge concerning the mental and coura- 
geous quality of Elijah’s flight, we will remember that God 
did not rebuke him. He gently and greatly refreshed him in 
body with the bread of God; in his spirit, by assurance that 
his work was not in vain, that it should be continued by other 
agencies ; and he gave him new commissions. Ahal and Jeze- 
bel could not be moved by marvels of miracles. It would take 
the sword of Jehu. Cyclones, fire, earthquake, are only mes- 
sengers before God (Psa, 104 : 3, 4). Let Géd follow. In- 
finitely tender and comforting must have been the comforts 
of the ‘‘ gentle stillness ’’ to the stormy prophet. 

After Moses, Joshua ; after Elijah, Elisha. Elijah had the 
training of his successor, and had the blessed comfort of his 
companionship. Paul’s great joy in Timothy was his.. The 
principle of two and two had early sanction. 

Doubtless, among the precious memories of this marvelous 
man, he oftenest dwelt with most exquisite joy on the com- 
munion of the gentle stillness. Perfect success would have 
been sweet, but God’s approval was sweeter. God's heroes 
often fail of doing what they labor for; but, if they do not fail 
of his approval, they perfectly succeed. They realize, like 
the Psalmist, ‘‘ thy gentleness hath made me great.’’ 

Mendoza, Argentina. 
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Added Points 


Fire had fallen, Jehovah had triumphed, Baal was van- 
quished, Ahab was subdued, but Jezebel ‘* sinned still.”’ 

One victory does not assure final conquest. 

Elijah asked to die in the wilderness. God refused, that 
he might translate him. Setter submit all to God. 

Sleep, food, drink, companionship, counsel, employment, 
came to Elijah from Jehovah. So God helps to-day. 

*- What doest thou here? ”’ 

Seek the **sound of gentle stillness.’’ 
roar of tempest, or crash of earthquake, can so exalt a soul. 


God has another man to place ‘in thy room ’’ whenever he 


is a favorite question with God. 
No clamor of men, 


is done with thee. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


UT he himself went a day's journey into the wilderness, 
and came and sat down under a juniper tree: and he 
requested for himself that he might die; and said, Itts enough; 
now, O Lord, take away my life; for 1 am not better than 


my fathers (¥. 4). And have not we been under the juniper 
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tree? Think of the reasons which put Elijah there, I think we 
shall find that similar ones have flung us there. Reaction from 
strain, —Elijah had been doing tasking service ; such service 
is sure to have its result of reaction, Weariness,—Elijah had 
taken a long and hurried journey ; how frequently does weari- 
ness ungird energy! Hunger and thirst,—Elijah had made no 
bodily provision for his journey; the strongest saint cannot get 
on without food and drink, Companionlessness,—Elijah had, 
whether wisely or unwisely, left even his servant behind ; 
often despondency comes from lack of companionship. Feeling 
of failure (v.10), —it seemed to Elijah as though, after all, he had 
accomplished nothing ; how often does apparently unsuccessful 
service breed despondencyi Too great thought about him- 
self,—count the ‘‘I’s’’ and ‘‘my’s’’ in that tenth verse ; 
why, there are four of them in its brief space. When aman 
gets to thinking more about himself than he does about God, 
it is by no means wonderful that he should fall into the 
dumps. ° 

Now mark the exquisite and loving way in which God treats 
this despondency. Behold his exquisite kindness to the de- 
spondent prophet. God lets him sleep (v. 5). 
holiest sacrament. God sends his angel (v. 5). Are they not 
all ministering spirits, sent forth to do service for the sake of 
them that shall inherit salvation? God gave him food and 
drink (v. 6). Thou knowest our frame. God let him sleep 
more (v. 6). He did not grudge him a good rest. God fur- 
ther provided for his physical necessity, Appreciate the ten- 
derness in that word, ‘‘ because the journey is too great for 
thee’’ (v. 7). God gave him peculiar opportunity of com- 
munion with himself (v. 9). Nothing is so chasing of despon- 
dency as the consciousness of God’s presence. God let 
Elijah tell him all his troubles (v. 10). Often nothing will so 
brighten the spirit as the chance to say forth its woes, to drag 
them out into speech, and thus identify them and get clear 
sight of them. God gave him better instruction as to the 
method of the best service (vs. 11, 12). 


Often sleep is 


The strong wind, 
the earthquake, the fire,—these had been too much the em- 
blems of Elijah’s way of serving. But. the still small voice 
speaks, and Elijah learns that the way of love and gentleness 
is the best way of doing service for God. God assured him 
his work had not been so worthless as he thought (v. 18). 
What comfort here for a despondent soul! God sent him 
back to his duty (v. 15). Nothing will so scatter despon- 
dency as the quick seizure of the duty next you. God pro- 
vided against future loneliness by appointing for him special 
help (v. 16). Henceforth Elisha is to supplement Elijah. 

I think there is nothing more gracious in all the Scripture 


‘than this divine treatment of a weary and despondent soul. 


i 
7 a 


Such is the tender God you have to serve. 

How much more loving is God to deny some prayers than 
grant them! Had Elijah’s prayer for death under the juniper 
tree been yielded to, he had missed, not only all his subse- 
quent splendid activity, but also his ascent heavenward in the 
chariot of flame. 


Philade lphia., 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


E HAVE in the lesson, first, the reason for Elijah’s 
flight (vs. I, 2); second, the flight 
(vs. 3-9 @); third, the theophany at Horeb (9 4-18). 

Verses 1, 2.—The reason why Elijah fled.—<Ahad told Jeze- 
bel: We may be sure that she was not long in getting the 
whole story out of him. Elijah had taken Ahab by surprise, 
or Jezebel would not have let him go to Carmel.—//ow he 


to Horeb 


had slain: Had done it, of course, by the process of com- 
manding others to do it.— Sent a messenger: Providentially, 
she was so exasperated that she could not restrain herself, 
and so defeated™ her own purpose.— 70-morrow about this 
time: Or, 
still too much under the influence of the scenes of the day to 


‘*some time to-morrow.’’ Doubtless Ahab was 
permit her to kill the prophet, and she must wait and devise 
means. 

The account of Elijah’s flight may be distributed into three 
items: the first part of the journey (3, 4), the experiences 
at the juniper bush (4 4-8 a), the second part of the journey 
(8 4, 9 @). a 

Verses 3, 44.—And te saw, and arose: This is strictly 
literal, and it gives the meaning much better than the render- 
ing ir the versions. 
existed. 
Ahab, but not to the extent of breaking Jezebel’s influence. 


What he saw was the situation as it 
His victory at Carmel had given him influence over 


After what had happened, men w ould be afraid to persecute 
the adherents of Jehovah so long as the miracle-working 
prophet was alive, but, if he died, they would persecute again. 
Differently voweled, 
afraid ;"’ but that reading, though preferred by some, is in- 
consistent both with the nature of the situation and with the 
character of Elijah. — Went for his life: The assumption that 
this was wrong is groundless, and so are all inferences from 
i —A day's journcy into the wilderness ; Practically beyond 
\ the frontier of Judah. Either he was unsafe in Judah, or was 


‘ 


Ne 


the text would read, ‘‘and he was 
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so indignant at the prevalence of Baalism there that he was 
unwilling to remain. 

Verses 4 6-8 a.—The prophet is now alone, and tired out, 
after the long strain to which he has been subjected. —A juni- 
per tree: Doubtless a bush of broom.— Zuke away my life: 
The man is too worn to be fully responsible.—-S/ept under a 
juniper: Sleep was what he needed. Notice that it is ‘‘a 
juniper tree,’’ not ‘‘the.’’ He moved restlessly from one 
broom bush to another, till he finally fell asleep under one of 
them.—An angel: ‘The angel of the Lord’”’ (v. 7).— 
Touched him, and said; The fact is stated as it appeared to 
Elijah.—A cake baken on the coals: Literally, ‘‘a cake of 
coals,’’ or, perhaps, ‘‘ of hot stones.’’ The expression occurs 
only here.—Zaid him down again: The strain had been pro- 
longed, and he needed prolonged rest.—And he arose, and did 
eat: Presumably the food was provided as before. These de- 
tails have commonly been understood as miraculous, Whether 
miraculous or not, they indicate the Lord’s especial care for 
his servant. 

Verses 8 6, 9 a.— Went in the strength of that meat: This 
means either that he fasted or else that this wonderful pro- 
vision and food gave him heart as well as present physical 
strength for his hard and precarious living in the desert.— 
Forty days: In our ignorance of the actual details, it is 
simplest to assume that he lived in hiding in the desert, and 
took forty days to cover the two hundred miles between the 
juniper_bush and Horeb.—A cave: The word is definite, the 
writer having some particular cave in mind: ‘‘ And he arrived 
there at the cave, and spent the night there.”’ 

The accoynt of the theophany (9 4-18) includes, first, the 
general statement, ‘‘the word of the Lord came to him’”’ 
(94); second, the dialogue in the cave (9¢-11 a); third, 
additional details (11 4-13 .@); fourth, the interview outside 
the cave (13 4-18). 

Verses 9 ¢-11 a.— What doest thou here ? The form of the 
Hebrew is, ‘* What to thee here ?’’ There is nothing to in- 
dicate whether the words aré a rebuke, or simply an inter- 
ested inquiry. Elijah’s reply is a graphic statement of the 
situation. Go forth, etc. : If we think of the voice as coming 
from without the cave, the proper English is, ‘* come forth,’’ 
The narrative is continued in the middle clause of verse 13: 
‘* And he said, Come out and stand in the mountain before 
the Lord, . . . and he came out, and stood at the entrance of 
the cave.”’ 

Verses 11 6-13 a.—It is possible to understand that these 
additional details followed the dialogue in the cave, but more 
probably they are the details of that dialogue itself.—And 
behold, the Lord was pessing- ty > Phe cleuses that TOnow in- 


‘form us how the prophet became aware of this.— 7here being 


a great and strong wind, rending mountains and breaking 
cliffs in pieces before the Lord: This was the first fact through 
which the prophet in the cave became conscious that the Lord 
was passing.— Zhe Lord was not in the wind; Was not there 
in the sense of giving a message to the prophet. Then fol- 
owed the earthquake and the fire, and in each the prophet 
looked for the expected revelation, and it came not. 

Verses 13 6-18.—And behold, unto him came a voice; It re- 
peated the question that had been asked him in the cave, and 
he repeated his answer.—Go, return ; The Lord tells Elijah 
what to do, but expresses neither approval nor condemnation 
for the prophet’s passion.— Shalt thou anoint to be prophet in 
thy room: This anointing is here spoken of as exceptional, 
like that of Jehu and Hazael. By it Elisha will be set apart, 
not to the prophetic office, which he has long held already, 
but to a certain special work. 

In this answer the prophet is assured of two things : first, 
that his own part of the work is not yet completed; second, 
that the Lord will always have at command men and histori- 
cal forces for carrying forward the work as a whole, 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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Despondency and its Cure 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


»  pepencdeer halted between two opinions, Jezebel did 
not. All her pride as a queen and all her zeal as a 
Baal-worshiper blazed up in her characteristically fierce, 
passionate oath. Insolent, unscrupulous, masterful, without 
a trace of womanly tenderness, and careless of committing 
murder if it removed an obstacle to her gigantic self-will, she 
shows how fiendish a woman can become. Her message was 
not meant as a warning to Elijah to escape, but was sent in 
the gleeful confidence that he could not escape, and in order 
to make him suffer the pains of apprehension as well 


as the 
stroke of the sword. 


But she had not stopped all crannies, 
and her victim crept through somewhere. He had a long 
race before he reached the frontier and safety. But the sinewy 
strength that had carried him from Carmel to Jezreel in front 
of Ahab’s swift chariot availed him now, as he ‘‘ went for his 
life,’? with one faithful attendant. A pretty tradition says 
that this was the widow’s son whom he had brought back to 
life at Zarephath. He made straight for Judah, and surely let 
no gfass grow under his feet till he was over the border, 
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Then, perhaps more leisurely, he held south, so a; to 
put as great a distance as possible between himself and Je. 
bel’s long arm, till he came to Beersheba, a sacred place 9 
every son of Abraham. But he did not feel safe even there 
and, leaving his servant, he plunged into the desert, where — 
could find, not only security, but the solitude which he loved, 
and in it the God whom he served. It was his Way, as we 
saw in the preceding lesson, to appear suddenly, do his er. 
rand, and withdraw into lonely places and ** deepen his spir. 
itual life’’ there. Perhaps some of us would be all the 
stronger if we did the like. This generation is so busy work. 
ing for God that it has little time or inclination for communion 
with God, and therefore much of its work is worthless, |; 
should not need Jezebel’s threats to send us ‘into a desert 
place apart.’’ 


But Elijah had fled thither, not only for safety or com. 
munion, but in deep dejection, the natural reaction from the 
strain at Carmel. No illusions as to the depth of the revoly. 
tion he had effected deceived him. He knew that Israel stijj 
clung to Baal for all that they had shouted on Carmel that 
Jehovah was God. The moment of inspiration passed, he was 
weak with the pathetic weakness of a strong man unstrung, 
The tide goes farthest out when it has been highest on the 
shore, ‘‘Action and reaction,’’ says mechanical law, ‘are 
equal and contrary.’? So we must not wonder at, nor con- 
demn, Elijah for a transient failure of faith, which was so 
largely the result of nervous exhaustion, and is so often re. 
peated by us all. It is a pathetic picture, his flinging himself 
with weary limbs and a heavy heart down under the poor 
shade of the solitary bush in the wide, blazing desert. The 
voice that had rung out clear and strong on Carmel, and had 
never quavered in delivering its messages to Ahab, is now low 
and plaintive. ‘‘Itisenough. I have had trouble enough for 
one. I have done all I could, And am fit for no more. Take 
away my life.’’ How sweet it would be to have done with all 
this vain fighting single-handed against a nation! ‘‘ I am‘not 
better than my fathers. .Why am I to be set to bear this bur. + 
den and attempt this mighty task ?’’ All God’s champions 
have had the same thoughts of their lives, and the same long. 
ings for an end of their hard task. And, thank God! they 
Lave felt the same angel’s touch on their shoulders, and found 
the same heaven-sent food by their sides, and come out of the 
dejection stronger than before. Beautifully and significantly 
the angel says no word about Elijah’s wailing prayer, but 
points him to the cake and the cruse, thereby teaching him, 
with plain common-sense, that much of his @espondency 
from bodily conditions. It is wonderful bow differeny a” 
world looks after a man has had a sufficient meal! And some 
times the best treatment for apparently spiritual troubles is 
the angel’s prescription, ‘‘ Arise and eat.’’ But the other 
lesson is here, that God ever sends food from heaven to his 
down-hearted servants if they will only take it ; and that there- 
fore, if they continue faint and low, it is their own fault for 
not seeing and using the provision laid beside them, the table 
spread in the wilderness. 

Food from heaven has a sustaining power beyond that of 
earth, and Elijah went forty days in the strength of his. We 
need not suppose that he ate nothing else all that time, and 
we must note the evident intention to parallel his stay in the 
desert with the Israelites’ forty years, during which they too 
lived on Heaven-sent manna. The prophet is to pass through 
Moses’s experience, and a new epoch for Israel is to begin on 
the spot where the first revelation was made to the great law- 
giver. ‘* Moses and Elias ’’ were thus associated long before 
the Mount of Transfiguration. Horeb could have been reached 
in much less than forty days ; so that we are to suppose a wan 
dering like that of the tribes, during which many ‘an hour 
of high communion with the living God ’’ soothed and braced 
the solitary wanderer. 

The Hebrew reads ‘‘ she cave,’’ perhaps implying that it 
was the traditional ‘‘ cleft in the rock’? whence Moses saw 
the passing by of the ‘‘ glory,’’ and thus strengthening the 
parallel between him and Elijah. The accent of rebuke can 
scarcely be eliminated from the divine question, ‘* What doest 
thou here?’’? Was there not work to do in Israel? Had not 
God preserved him thus far, and did fear or flight become him 
with such memories of protection and support? Was it fit to 
abandon his fight in the very moment of victory? Not the 
solitude of Horeb, but Samaria or Jezreel, was his place. We 
need to be alone with God, but we must not shirk duty or fly 
from perils in its discharge. But even that voice did not lift 
away the cloud off Elijah’s spirit, and his answer breathes, 
not only settled conviction that his work had been a failure, 
but a feeling that he had been but poorly repaid by Jehovah 
for his zeal. Almost bitterly he names God ‘‘the Lord cf 

as if contrasting the embattled resources implied 
the name and the straits to which he, its earthly champion, 
had been reduced. It is as if he had said, ‘* Of all thy hosts, 
couldest thou not have spared one company to stand by me, 
the solitary champion on earth of thy glory ?”’ Despond: ncy 
1S @ great exaggerator of the gloom and an equal minimize! ©! 
the brightness, Elijah saw only one side of the/results 
work, and he painted it much blacker than4t was. 
**have thrown down thine altars.” Yes, dl had they not 


said “the Lord is God’?  «* They have shin thy prophe ts.” 


hosts, ’’ 
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Ahab, has. ‘#1 only am left.” No; he knew of 
least, and there were seven thousand more. 
. "hey seek my life.” No; she, Jezebel, does. We are apt 


No ; he, 
Obadiah, at 


to let our moods twist facts to suit themselves. A believer in 
God ought, of all men, to be able to look facts squarely in the 
face, for they are God’s facts and his servants’ servants. 

Goa’s answer is to bid Elijah take his despondency out to 
the mount ‘‘ before the Lord.’’ The vision of God should 
scatter mists. When life is low with us, and our past seems 
sfailure, let us get into the sunshine of his presence. ‘‘ The 
Lord passed by.”” The word is the same as describes the 
manifestation to Moses on the same spot (Exod. 33 : 19, etc.). 
What is the significance of the vision? The tempest, earth- 
quake, and fire preceded the special vehicle of the divine 
presence. They were like the outriders before a king. They 
are his messengers, and prepare the way for him. But the 
«sound of gentle stillness ’’ is diviner than the roar of storm, 
the crash of the trembling earth, or the leaping tongues of fire. 
Why so ? Because it is addressed to the understanding and 
heart. Men need some more intimate revelation of God than 
nature in its grandest aspects can give. There must be intel- 
ligible and heart-touching speech, which will steal into ears 
that are but stunned by the howl of tempests, Further, that 
yoice is the ‘higher because gentleness and love, not fiery 
force, is the true power swaying and bringing men back to 
God. The contrast between law and gospel is shadowed, and 
the perfect revelation through Him who did ‘ not cry, nor lift 
up, nor cause his voice to be heard in the street,’’ is antici- 
pated in this vision, It had a distinct bearing on Elijah’s de- 
spondency, though it is going too far to say that+it rebuked his 
methods, for these ‘‘methods’’ were taught him by God. 
The true lesson for him and for us is that, while work like his 
is often needful and valuable as preparatory, it is only pre- 
paratory, and must be followed by the ‘‘ sound of gentle still- 
ness.’ 

The vision designated Elijah as a forerunner, even as John 
the Baptist came ‘‘ in the spirit and power of Elias,’’ and went 
before Jesus to prepare his way. He need not, then, be cast 
down, if his preparatory work does not do more, It has done 
what storm and earthquake and fire can do, but the perfect 
revelation, bringing perfect reformation, is yet to come, 
Would that Christian‘men, when tempted to resort to other 
means, would remember that they may shake the world and 
burn up many evils, but that ‘‘force is no remedy,’’ and 
that, unless the voice is gentle, it is not the voice of God. 

The verbal repetition of God’s question and Elijah’s answer 
as very singular. If the text is correct, the vision seems to 
have done the prophet no good, Strange, and yet, perhaps, 
only too natural, that-after it he should say just what he had 
said before. We, too, often do the same. But possibly the 
second occurrence of that part of the dialogue is due to a 
scribe’s error, Verse 13 runs smoothly on to verse 15, if the 
intervening portion is omitted, At all events, the final com- 
mand sends Elijah back to his work, and the injunctions to 
anoint his successor and two new kings of Syria and Israel 
bring out still more clearly the lesson of the vision, that his 
task was preparatory, not final. He and we all are but links 
ina chain. We have to do our little bit of work, and hand 
the unfinished task to others after us. Happy shall we be if 
we in the least degree ‘‘ prepare in the desert a highway for 
our God.’’ 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


[Editor's Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of bcoks which will be 
useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be sent 
free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times to any one, upon 
Tequest. Each week’s issue of The Sunday School Times wiil 
be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on appli- 
tation, to any one who desires to introduce this course. Any 
book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times.] 


1 Kings 19, 20. 
l. Tut GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.} 

After the notable demonstration, on Mt. Carmel, of Jeho- 
vah's power, the massacre of the prophets of Baal, and the 
turn of king and prophet together to Jezreel, Elijah quite 
possibly felt that a great work had been completed, that Baal- 
sm was a thing of the past. He misjudged the power and 
undervalued the determination of Queen Jezebel, who did not 


hesitate to threaten him with death. Astonished and dis- 
Leartened, he fled away southward to Beersheba, and thence 
ito the desert, where God taught him an impressive lesson 
concern 


ng his ways with men. On his return, Elijah accepts 
"e youth Elisha to be his companion and pupil. 

The twentieth chapter sheds light on the political problems 
of Ahab’s reign. The king of Syria, having reduced Ahab to 
*condition of vassalage, behaves with such arrogance that, 
sheer despair, Ahab defies him, attacks his army, and in- 

2 severe defect. In the following year a still greater 
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victory is gained by Ahab, He has Benhadad in his power, 
but allows him to depart uninjured. For this act of policy, 
adopted, probably, in order to maintain the Syrian kingdom 
as a bulwark against Assyrian aggression from the north, the 
king of Israel is severely rebuked by a prophet. 

Read the two chapters rapidly, noting what perfect speci- 
mens of dramatic narrative they are, Then reread, noting in 
detail (1) Jezebel’s masterfulness ; (2) the evidence that the 
story of Elijah originated in the northern kingdom (v. 3); (3) 
how his physical needs were supplied (vs. 5-7) before his 
spiritual trouble was probed ; (4) the form of the theophany 
(vs. 11, 12); (5) the peculiar form of the answer to Elijah’s 
appeal (vs. 15-17); (6) Elijah’s prompt execution (v. 19) of a 
part of the command ; (7) the prominence of prophets (vs. 13, 
22, 28, 35-42) inthe campaigning of Ahab against Benhadad ; 
(8) the apparent folly of Ahab in setting free so unscrupulous 
an enemy as Benhadad. 

II, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor’s note above. The success of 
the work is not dependent on the.purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.} 

Kent, 53, 39-41 ; Stanley, II, 261-265 ; Farrar, I, 404-472; 
Milligan, 80-118; Maurice, 137-140. 


III. QuEsTIONS FOR STUDY AND Discussion, 

[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. The references in brackets are to other lesson helps 
in this issue of The Sunday School Times.) 

1. Elijah’s Flight. (1.) How can we account for Elijah’s 
loss of heart after such an exhibition of human courage and 
divine power? [Hoyt: (1. McLaren: § 2.] (2.) Was the 
distance of Elijah’s flight such that forty days were required 
for it? What reasons may be suggested for his going to 
Horeb? [Lesson Surroundings: §{ 2, 3. Geikie: § 1. 
Critical Notes: v. 8. McLaren: { 3.] 

2. The Theophany at Horeb. (3.) Was it natural for Elijah 
to interpret the hurricane, the earthquake, and the lightning, 
as manifestations of God’s presence and power? Compare 
Job 38:1; Psalm 18:7; Habakkuk 3:4, etc. (4.) Was 
Elijah’s conclusion that the Lord’s presence was indicated by 
the gentle voice a discovery whieh served as a rebuke ? 
Critical Notes: v. 11.] (5.) Was the command to anoint 
Hazael, etc., and the mention of the seven thousand, intended 
to cheer or to rebuke? [Geikie: { 2. 
13-18. McLaren: last §. Latimer: last {.] 

3. TRe Catt of Biioha, {6.) le Elichea’s reply (+. 20) to VE 
compared to Luke 9 : §9-62? (7.) Compare 2 Kings 3: 11, 
and discuss the probable relations of Elisha to the older 
prophet. 

4. The Prophetic Order. (8.) Noting the four references 
to prophetic activity in chapter 20, what are we told regarding 
the usefulness and methods of these men ? 

5. Ahab and Benhadad. (9.) What interesting details re- 
garding the ideas and customs of the time are given in chap- 
ter 20? (10.) Was not Ahab’s release of Benhadad an ap- 
parently clever. political measure? On what ground was it 
condemned ? 


Critical Notes: vs. 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

How true it is, in all life, that a closer and broader contact 
with God himself is the best cure for soul-sickness agd dis- 
couragement ! 

The Almighty reveals himself in the forces of nature, but 
his mightiest agency is love. 

The best and truest of men find the lesson hard to learn 
that they are not indispensable, and that their most important 
service is in preparation for others. 

Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


Men's Plans and God's Plan 


VERY boy in your class has a plan for his own life, more 
or less complete. One has planned to become a student, 
another a business man, and still another a doctor. It would 
be most interesting to have these plans written out, and might 
be a great surprise to the teacher. All of these plans have, in 
the mind of the planner, ‘‘ success ’’ as their outcome." What 
a singular thing it would be if the issue of all these plans 
could now be presented Jo those who had madethem! What 
disappointments would be experienced 7 
Jezebel has a plan, and it is that Elijah must die in twenty- 
four hours. She doubtless had also a plan as to her own 
It may have been like this: that she should live 
to a good old age, and then die quietly in her palace, and be 
buried with great honor. But both of her plans collided with 
that of God, and so failed. Elijah did not die by her hand, 
and she did not live to a good old age, but died a violent 
death. 


Elijah had a plan for his own death, and it was that he 


future life. 
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should die on the spot on which God spoke to him. But his 
plan miscarried, as well as that of Jezebel; for God had a 
plan for him, and it was that he should not die at all. God 
proposed to ‘* translate’? him when he was through with him 
in this life, and so it came to pass, not very many years later. 

There are many such instances, in the Word, of the collision 
of the men-made plans and God’s plan, and always with the 
same result, namely, that the men-made plans have 
wrecked, Pharaoh said, ‘‘ Israel shall not go.’’ God said, 
‘*They shall.’’ Herod said, ‘* The babe must die.’? God 
said, ‘‘ The babe shall live.’’ Forty men said, ‘* Paul must 
die.’’ God said, ‘* Paul shall preach at Rome.” In all of 
these cases, which plan prevailed? All this teaches that 
James was right when he said, ‘* Go to now, ye that say, To- 
day or to-morrow we will go into such a city, and continue 
there a year, and buy and sell, and get gain, 
know not what shall be on the morrow. . . 


been 


Whereas ye 
For that ye ought 
to say, If the Lord will, we shall live, and do this, or that.’’ 
(James 4: 13-15.) Our Lord himself taught the futility of 
human plans that do not take in the divine plan, in his parable 
of the rich fool (Luke 12: 16-21), 

The fact is that God has a plan for the life of each member 
of the class that you teach. What the prophet said of Israel 
‘*For I know the thoughts that I 
think towards you, saith the Lord, thoughts of peace, and not 
of evil’? (Jer. 29: 11), To carry out all these ‘ thoughts,’’ 
he is willing to use the ‘* exceeding greatness of his power to 
usward’’ (Eph. 1: 19). Elijah accepted the divine plan in 
preference to his own, much to his advantage. 


is true of each of us. 


Jezebel re- 
The fact is that only 
when man’s plan and God’s phan coincide, are we in the true 
sense of the word successful. 


fused it, much to her disadvantage. 


What then, is the teaching of this lesson for wise Men? 
Simply this, that we must see to“it that we fall in with the 
divine plan of peace concerning ourselves, 
know what that plan is ? 


And how may we 
By waiting on God. ‘In all thy 
ways acknowledge him, and he shall direct thy paths ’’ (Prov. 
3: 6). 
which to gain it, and, so far as we know, the only way. He 
who does this, will find that although his own plans may have 
to be abandoned at times, as was that of Elijah, concerning 
the manner of his death, God will substitute for it a bett@ plan, 
For his ways are higher than our ways, and his thoughts than 
our thoughts (Isa. 55 : 8, 9). 


If any man (or boy) wants success, this is the way in 


New York City. 
+ a a 4 


Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HERE did King Ahab go at the close of the day on 
Mt. Carmel? Did he rejoice because the God of 
Israel had been victorious, and the prophet had sent him word 
to ‘*eat and drink ; for there is the sound of abundance of 
rain’’? Did he believe the word of Elijah? Was he glad 
that abundance and times of plenty would return to his peo- 
ple and kingdom, or give thanks to God that the famine was 
over? Was he grateful to Elijah for’ telling him so? He 
hurried to his palace at Jezreel, where his wicked wife waited 
the royal supper which king and queen had secured for them- 
How 
Jezebel 
had waited all day in her palace for word from Mt, Carmel, 
What 
Would he admit 
that it was a wretched failure? Perhaps he said little of that, 
for he told her ‘‘all that Elijah had done,’’ and he had no 
part in the service until afternoon. 
The Queen’s Threat.—When Ahab told’ Jezebel 


‘* Elijah had slain all the prophets with the sword,”’ 


selves and their retinue even in years <f scarcity. 
many idol priests had Jezebel fed in those years? 


for she must have known of the great gathering there. 
could Ahab tell her of the sacrifice to Baal ? 


that 
how 
angry she was! Her rage got the better of her prudence, 
Why did she not send 


a midnight assassin secretly, with a sword, to kill him at once, 


her hatred was murder in her heart. 


instead of a threatening message to Elijah ? She did not ask 
Ahab to take revenge, to help or advise how to destroy 
Elijah, —she was not a wife who took counsel of her busband ; 
she did not send the message in the king’s name, but with an 
oath by her wicked gods she swore that by the next day at the 
same time she would make his life as the life of the prophets 
he had slain. 

Elijah Afraid.—Nis life was threatened. Should he try to 
save it? He who had fearlessly run swiftly before Ahab’s 
chariot to Jezreel, ran swiftly from Jezreel far south to Beer- 
sheba (see map), beyond the kingdom of Ahab. There he 
left his servant, and went yet farther into the wilderness alone. 
After a day’s journey the weary prophet sat down under a 
juniper or broom tree, or bush, about the only shade which 
grew in the desert. It was some shelter from the sun or wind 
sweeping storms of dust. Elijah was weary, distressed, dis- 


¢ 


couraged. It seemed as if his life was a failure. One day 


a triumpb, when he believed the Lord was to reign in glory ; 
the next day afraid, driven away by an angry heathen woman. 
Would the Lord 
Did he pray 


Life was a burden; was it worth living? 
who had fed him in famine forsake him now? 


to him? Not as he prayed on Carmel, “I am thy servant ;”” 
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**O Lord, hear me.’’ There was no hope in the lonely cry 
from under the desert tree, ‘‘ Now, O Lord, take away my 
life.’’ ¢ 

Elijah Asleep.—He prayed for death, and sleep, the twin- 
angel of death, came to him. How tired he was!—the day on 
Carmel, the long flight without rest or food, had exhausted 
him, so he had no strength evento pray as he should. He 
lay under the broom-tree, where the watching Lord let him 
rest and sleep, with not a dream of Jezebel or her messengers. 
He was awakened; it was an angel that touched him and 
bade him ‘arise and eat,’’—not at some far-off table, not to 
prepare food for himself, but at his head a cake which had 
been baked on hot stones, and a cruse of water. He ate and 
drank, and was refreshed, then lay down and slept again. 
Sleep, rest, and food were given by the pitiful Father who 
before had sent ravens, a trusting widow, and angels to serve 
him. 

Mount Horeb.—Again an angel touch came as he waked 
from sleep, and bade him eat again, saying, ‘* Arise and eat ; 
because the journey is too great for thee.’’ ‘This time it was 
a journey at the Lord’s bidding, he had chosen the place to 
meet his servant. He went through the wilderness, on, on 
to ‘* Horeb the mount of God.’’ That was where God ap- 
peared to Moses when he spoke to him out of a burning bush, 
and told him of work to do for him, and that he was to be the 
leader of his people. There the Lord called Moses up on the 
mountain and gave the Ten Commandments, and he was on 
the mountain ‘‘ forty days and forty nights.’’ So long Elijah 
was in the same place in the strength of the angel-given food, 
resting at night in a cave. 

What Doest Thou Here ?—Twice Elijah heard that same 
question, and twice gave the same answer. The Lord told 
There was a 
rushing wind so strong it rent the mountains, and the rocks 
were broken in pieces ; there was an earthquake and a fire, 


him to stand upon the mountain before him, 


but it was in the after-stillness on the lonely mountain at the 
entrance of the cave that a voice said again, ‘*‘ What doest 
thou here, Elijah ?’’ He told the Lord of his discourage- 
ment, of broken altars, of prophets slain, and his own life 
threatened, why he fled alone to the wilderness, There was 
no word of reproof from the Lord ; as a patient mother with a 
fretful child soothes it to, sleep, gives it refreshing food or 
drink, then with new amusement or occupation diverts the 
mind, so the Lord treated his repining servant. Another 
prophet, years after, wrote, ‘* Thus saith the Lord,’’ ‘ As 
one whom his mother comforteth, so will I comfort you,’’ 
The Lord gave Elijah work to do for him, ‘+ Go,-return.’’ 
He understood that Ahab’s days were numbered, for he was 
to anoint another king for Israel ; he knew that rest was in 
store for himself, for he was to anoint another prophet to take 
his own place. Elijah was taught the lesson as we are taught, 
by the story of the discouraged prophet who was comforted, 


to ** rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for him,’’ 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


URING these warmest Sundays, when our classes are 
thinned out, and our few remaining children are rest- 

less and uncomfortable from the heat, we must not be too ex- 
acting about rules and regulations. We can arrange informal 
groups in the coolest corners, and talk with them rather than 
to them. ‘The lesson should be conversational, and, so far as 
possible, should keep the fingers busy for the sake of diverting 
little from Wide blackboard 


colored crayons are a delight to the children. 


minds the heat. and 


space 
Colored pen- 
cils and plenty of paper will keep them quiet and contented 
on the warmest Sundays. 

The older members can make a written copy of the Golden 
black- 
board copy should be written in the vertical hand now used 


\ +r , 
Text, or of selected memory verses. The teacher's 


in our public schools, The children have learned to write on 
ruled ‘‘ practice paper,’’ and cannot manage unruled sheets. 
For the 
little tots who cannot write, get pictures of familiar Bible 


If they use the blackboard, rule a space for them. 


. 
Fold tissue 
paper over these pictures, and let the children trace the out- 
lines with colored pencils. 


scenes, choosing those showing clear outlines. 


Pictures on the lesson, or some 
thought in the lesson, would be best for our purpose. 

**God’s care of Elijah when he fied for his life’’ is our 
topic for the regular lesson, supplemented with ‘* Bible verses 
which we like to learn in summer time.”’ 

In Psalm 104 there are many verses which can be used in 
In this 
chapter of Psalms, for a supplemental lesson, verses 10-12, 
16-19, are the best selections. 


connection with our lesson and as memory texts. 


We have here the thought of 
God's care of the creatures he has made, which will serve as 
an introduction to the story of God’s care of Elijah in the 
wilderness. 

The only word we need to say about Elijah’s discourage- 
ment we introduce after getting connections with our last 
lesson. At that time we purposely omitted all mention of the 
slaughter of the priests of Baal, and left our story at the point 
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where all the people were shouting, ‘*The Lord, he is the 
God.’’ Elijah would now pray for rain, knowing that God’s 
promises are sure. The prophet sends a message to Ahab. 
‘* Prepare thy chariot, . . . that the rain stop thee not.’ 
There was yet no sign of rain, but Ahab is not so brave as at 
first. We do not hear him shouting, ‘‘O Baal, hear us!”’ 
Possibly, he is convinced in his head,—not in His heart, —that 
the Lord, he it is ‘‘ who shut up the sea with doors,... 
who hath divided a watercourse for the overflowing of waters, 
or a way for the lightning of thunder. To cause it to rain 
on the earth, ... to satisfy the desolate and waste ground ; 
and to cause the bud of the tender herb to spring forth’’ 
(selections from Job 38). Ahab is now assured that ‘the 
God that answereth by fire ’’ can answer by rain, Elijah bows 
himself in prayer, saying to his servant, ‘‘Go up now, look 
toward the sea. Go again seven times.’’ 

‘* There ariscth,’’ saith the servant, ‘‘ a little cloud out of 
the sea, like a man’s hand.’’ Soon ‘‘the heaven was black 
Elijah, 
strong in the Lord, runs ahead of Ahab’s chariot, through the 
blinding storm, miles and miles to the palace of the king. 
Jezebel waits’ there, angry that her sun-god has been proved 
worthless in the sight of all the people, and drives Elijah into 
the wilderness, . After describing a wilderness, and calling 
for an answer to the question, ‘* Where is God? ’’—Elijah was 
tired, hungry, and discouraged. 


with clouds and wind, and there was a great rain.’’ 


There was no place near 
home where the life of a prophet of God was safe for a mo- 
ment. What should he do? God sent him sleep and food. 
The Bible says an angel touched him, in his sleep, and said, 
‘*Arise and eat.’’ After quoting verses 6-8 of the lesson 
chapter, ‘‘ The word of the Lord came to him [Elijah], and 
said, Stand upon the mount before the Lord.’’ The words 
of the text describe, very simply, what followed. 

Elijah wrapped his face in his cloak, and stood within the 
door of the cave. A hush of stillness, a voice speaking 
within him, and the Lord was in that silence. 

This is sufficient climax for the primary class; and we 
leave the lesson about God’s care of Elijah, with the recita- 
tion of a memory verse : ‘* For he shall give his angels charge 
over thee, to keep’thee in all thy ways. They shall bear thee 
up in their hands, lest thou dash thy foot against a stone’’ 
(Psa. 91 : Il, 12). 

Northampton, Mass. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


| AVE on the board all except the last four words, unless 
you prefer to omit all after ‘* Rx,’’ 


inserting as needed. 
He had worked tod hard, and 
The news of Jezebel’s death sen- 
tence, and the fatigue of his long flight to Beer-sheba, were 
too much for him. 


Elijah was not himself. 
become greatly excited. 


People often get that way nowadays, and 
the Lord is just as sorry for them as he was for Elijah. But 
now we have good doctors to tell us what to do and what not 
to do. God himself took Elijah’s case in hand, and gave him 
a prescription of his own, There were four ingredients. 

Before we look at these, however, note that question, 
** What doest thou here, Elijah ?’’ That seems to imply that, 
if Elijaa had been more careful of himself, he might have kept 
his nerves firm, and not have needed special attention. What 
duty is more important than to get well ? 

Now for the prescription: First? Yes, food fo eat,—a 
good square meal, and then another. The mind leans on 
the body. When aman is weak with hunger, or shivering, 
or racked with pain; when a little child is seated on an un- 
comfortable bench,—the truth may reach him, but it will have 
a hard time. 

Secondly, time to ¢#in&. 
prescription for you ? 


Did God ever put that into his 
Did you need it? Did it do you any 
good ? ; . 

Thirdly, duty to odey. 
Elijah to do? 


After thinking, acting. What was 
Discouragement forgets itself when hand and 
brain, after a rest, are busy again. 

Lastly, in the verses that follow our lesson, God gave his 
prophet a word to ¢rus¢,—a promise of better things, which 
he was to help bring about. 
the Bible. 
out,’’ as Elijah was, it will speak to you with ‘‘a still small 
voice.’’ 


There is a promise for you in 
Find it, and some day, when you are ‘“ played 


GOD’S PRESCRIPTION 
FOR 


ELIJAH’S CASE. 


FOOD 
TIME 


EAT 


THINK 
DUTY OBEY 


WORD TRUST 


es 


RK 


TO 


Trenton, N. J. 
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Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—Who were opposed .on 
was the challenge? How was the test carried oy 
What was the result to the priests? the people ? - 
2. REVENGE (vs, 1-3).—Who was Jezebel? Why did 
side with the priests of Baal? What, in substance, was her 
threat? Why did not Jezebel seize Elijah without warning) 
How far away was Beersheba? Why did Elijah leave q 
servant there? Why did he flee at all? 

3. DisCOURAGEMENT (v. 4).—Why did not Elijah remaiy 
in Judah? (1 Kings 22: 4; 2 Kings 8: 18.) What was the 
‘*juniper tree’? ? How do you account for this sudden change 
in Elijah? In what ways did he wish to be better than hig 
fathers? How could he have avoided this despondency ? 

4. ENCOURAGEMENT (vs. 5-8).—What are the angels? 
What was the cruse? 


Mt. Carmel ? « What 


Why did Elijah go to sleep again? 
Why did not the angel upbraid him for this? What is signi. 
fied by ‘‘ went in the strength of that meat’’? Where js 
Mt. Horeb? Why was it called ‘‘ the mount of God ’’? What 
strengthening for our tasks is God always ready to give us? 
5. Wuat.Dorst THou HERE? (vs. G, 10).—In what ways 
may ‘‘ the word of the Lord ’’ have come to him ? ] 
question a reproof or a mere reminder? 
** jealous for God’’? 
forsaken ? 
alone ? 


Was God's 
How was Elijah 
What ‘covenant’’ had the people 
(Gen. 17: 1-8.) Why did Elijah think himself 
What was the fact? (1 Kings 19: 18.) 
we avoid loneliness in our work for God ? 

6. A STILL, SMALL VOICE (vs. 11, 12).—‘*Go forth”~ 
from where? In what sense was the Lord in the wind? Jy 
what sense not? What was the ‘‘fire’?? What did God 
mean to teach Elijah by this exhibition of power? What are 
some of the ‘still small voices ’’ in which we may hear God? 

7. Go, RETURN, ANOINT (vs, 13-16).—Why did Elijah 
wrap his face in his mantle? 
answer repeated ? of Damas. 
cus’’? How was the anointing of Hazael a step toward the 
better times? How, the anointing of Jehu? -of Elisha? 
How should we imitate Elijah in thus preparing a successor 
for himself ? 


Ilow can 


Why were question and 


Where was ‘‘the wilderness 


For the Superintendent 
1. Who threatened Elijah with death? 2. What did hedo? 
3. Where did he go? 4. Who fed him for his journgp) 5 
Who-appeared to nimi On Mt. Horeb? 6. ‘* Not in the—"? 
**or the °? ‘Cor the "2?  * But in the mw? oe 
all this, what did God wish to teach Elijah ? (Golden Text) 
Boston, 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 


[These questions are given also in The Scholars’ Magazine, where blank 
space is allowed for the written answers. 
men copy to John D. Wattles & Co 


Send two-cent Stamp for spec 
, 103r Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa] 


1. Why did Jezebel want to kill Elijah? 2. Why did one 
so brave as Elijah become so afraid? 3. In what ways did 
God lead him back to bravery? 
help us to be strong ? 


4. In what ways does God 


2% % 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By Dr. William Wright 


oF Bb hor JEZEBEL SENT A MESSENGER UNTO EXLIJAII.”’- 

Jezebel was a Phenician, and, as the female faces 08 
Phenician coins are among the most beautiful left us by Grecian 
art, she was most probably endowed with the fatal gill of 
beauty. And Jezebel was a true Oriental woman. 
sultan’s mother, or some favorite beauty of the harem, who's 
always ready to carry out some daring deed from which men 
shrink. Herodias secured the head of John the Baptist by 
the arts of her daughter ; and the wife of the Bed’wy shaykh 
to-day ruthlessly accomplishes the murder of the man of 
whom her savage husband and all his warriors stand in awe. 
Here 
again we have the Oriental woman with a great oath upon her 
lips and superstitious fear at her heart. 

‘* AND WHEN HE SAW THAT, HE AROSE, AND WENT.” 
swift Oriental movement of this passage is lost in the transla- 
tion. Literally, ‘‘ He saw, he rose, he went.’’ This rapid 
action was in strict harmony with Elfjah’s ways. He was the 
most Oriental of all the prophets. Like a Bed’wy from the 
desert, he was always coming as a surprise when least ¢* 
pected, and vanishing as mysteriously from the sight of me", 
no one knew as the 


It is the 


**So Let THE Gops Do 1O ME, AND MORE ALSO.”’ 


The 


whither, He was as unencumbered 
hairy dervish or fakir of to-day A sheepskin roun 
shoulders and a leathern girdle round his loins were ¢2si!) ad- 
justed ; and, when he heard the words of the incensed quee™ 
he sprang, probably, from the bare ground, and passed {rom 
the precincts of the court into the silent and solitary desert. 
ELIJAH *‘SAT DOWN UNDER A JUNIPER Tree.’’—The 
manufacturers of holy sites have generally been careful to 
locate them in convenient places ; and so, at.a short distance 
from Rachel’s tomb, between Jerusalem and Bethlehem, stands 
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the convent of Mar Elias (St. Elijah), and there, on the surface 
of a smooth rock, is shown the depression made by Elijah as 
ned under the juniper, which here conveniently be- 
om The simple superstition is an echo of a tra- 
ditional fact. In no place does Elijah appear in a more 
Oriental light than when he sits, weary, hungry, and de- 
essed, under the shade of a desert shrub. In the region to 
gbich Elijah passed from Beersheba the retem shrub grows 


he recli 
es an olive. 


gbundantly. It is not juniper, but a species of broom, 


with pinkish-white flowers, and, when in’ bloom, forms a 
striking picture in the desert landscape. The weary Arabs still 
geck shelter from the sun in its shade. 

Dr. Robinson says: **Our Arabs selected the place of 
ecampment in a spot where it [the retem] grew, in order to 
be sheltered by it from the wind; and during the day they 
often slept-under a bush of retem to protect them from the 
sun, It was in the desert, a day’s journey from Beersheba, 
that the prophet Elijah lay down and slept beneath the same 
shrub.”’ 

London, England. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: The Disheartened Prophet Reassured 


Analysis 
1. THE DISHEARTENED PROPHET (vs. 1-4, 10, 14). 


1. Royal antagonists (1 a). 7. Remembered zeal (10 4, 

2. Aggravating news (1 6). 14a). 

2. Murderous threats (2). 8. Lamented apostasy (10 4, 

4 Precipitate flight (3 @). 14 6). 

s, Solitary wandering (34,44). 9. Painful solitude (10 ¢, 14 ¢). 

6 Morbid desires (4 4). 10. Impending peril (10 d, 14d). 
II. THE DIVINE DISCIPLINE (vs. 5-9, 11-13). 

1. By refreshing sleep (5 a). 7. By unwonted strength (8 4). 

2, By angelic messenger (5-c). 8. By incisive appeal (9). 

3 By stirring counsel (5 4). 9. By explicit command (11 4). 

4 By suitable provision (6@). 10. By varied manifestations 

s. By continuous care (7). {11 4, 12). 

6. By aroused activity (6 4,84). 11. By complete conquest (13). 
lll. THE RENEWED COMMISSION (vs. 15, 16). 

1. From Jehovah (15 a). 3. To anoint kings (15 ¢, 16 a). 


2 To retrace steps (15 4). 4- To anoint a prophet (16 4). 


Daily Home Readings 
M.—1 Kings 19°: 1-8. 
"S.—1 Kings ig :, 9-28. 
V.—Psa. 55 : 1-8. A despondent heart. 
T.—Psa. 42: I-11. Cast down. 
F.—Exod. 33 : 12-23. ‘The glory of the Lord. 
S.—Psa. 56: 1-23. The refuge. 
S.—Psa. 120, 121. Distress and deliverance. 


\ Elijah's flight and encouragement. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 


Reading Association.) 
%% % 
Quarterly Lesson Plan 


Third Quarter, 18¢8 


Toric FOR THE QUARTER : Fruitless Efforts for a Sinful 
Nation, 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER : For all this they sinned 
sill, and believed not for his wondrous works.—Psalm 78 : 32. 





Lesson Calendar 


1. July 3.—The Kingdom Divided... ....... 1 Kings 12 : 16-25 
2. July 10.—Elijah, the Prophet . . 2. 2. ow. wees 1 Kings 17: 1-16 
3- July 17.—Elijah on Carmel) . 2... 2.2 ee ee 1 Kings 18 : 30-39 
4. July 24.—Elijah’s Flight and Encouragement 1 Kings 19: 1-16 
§- July 31.—Naboth’s Vineyard. ..........-. 1 Kings 21 : 4-16 
€. August 7.—Elijah’s Spiritom Elisha. ........ 2 Kings 2: 6-15 
7. August 14.~The Shunammite’sSon ........ 2 Kings 4: 25-37 
8. August 21.—Naaman Healed. ........500 2 Kings 5: 1-14 
9. August 28.—Elisha at Dothan 


2 Kings 6: 8-18 
2 Kings 13: 14-25 
Amos 6 : 1-8 
: 9-18 


11. September 22.—Sinful Indulgence. . . ... 1.2.0: 
12. September 18.--Captivity of the Ten Tribes 
13. September 25.—Review. 


x % & 


Work and Workers 


Toronto Primary Unions, Old 
and New 


By M. A. Lainé 


(XE pleasant summer day, About thirty years ago, 
two young friends walked together down one of 
the principal streets of Toronto, conversing on their Sun- 
day-school classes and the lesson for the coming Sunday. 
They were devoted primary teachers, and mutual interest 
in their work formed a stronger tie than mere friendship. 
One of the young ladies, lamenting over the difficulties 
in her path, declared herself quite discouraged over the 
lessons now being taken up. 
“Just think of taking my little ones through the Epis- 
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tles !'’ she exclaimed. ‘‘You see, the Bible class 
wanted it, and our superintendent thinks all should take 


the same course.’ 
, 


**T am more fortunate,’ 
choose my own lessons. 


replied her friend. ‘I can 
I am taking for next Sunday 
‘Christ's Entry into Jerusalem,’ and will have some of 
my very little ones scatter green branches to give them 
an idea of the part the children might have taken in 
that lovely scene, and we shall havevur Hosanna hymn."’ 

‘‘T believe I will take the same lesson,”’ 
friend. 


said her 
‘* How nice it would be if we could meet and 
talk over these matters !"’ 

They consulted Mr. W , a gentleman who entered 
heartily into the proposed plan of ‘* United Study for 
Infant-Class Teachers,’ and, better still, offered to join 
them, and give all the benefit of his schemes and meth- 
ods, the outcome of many years spent with the little 
ones. A few days later, their first meeting was held in 





a private room, up three flights of stairs, over a store. 
The attendance numbered six, each having brought a 
friend. Mr. W made an admirable leader, being 
full of helpful plans and suggestions. He was. enthusi- 
astic and energetic, and next to the Master whom he 
served he loved a litle child. But he was not popular 
in his day, owing to what was called his ‘ peculiar 
ideas.’’ A specially equipped class-room and a spe- 
cially fitted teacher were among his ‘‘ fads.’’ He even 
advocated a uniform course of lessons for infant classes 
as a means of mutual aid and sympathy. 
garded then as innovations, these 
become ‘‘ living bright realities.’’ 

Spite of difficulties, the little band continued to meet 
season after season, until the removal of its leader and 
others brought it to an untimely end. The character of 
the meeting was of itself a hindrance to its growth, the 
teaching being in the line of principles and methods, in 
connection with topical truths, with a model lesson occa- 
sionally thrown in. It was, in short, more of a normal 
or training class than anything else, and offered less im- 
mediate help than might be expected by many who 
desired their own particular lessons to be taken up. 
Nothing better could be done at that time, so many les- 
son courses. heing represented at every meeting : for the 
golden age of the International Lesson system, with its 
union of thought and plan and prayer, had not as yet 
dawned upon the Sunday-school world. 

In thinking of this little band of early workers who 
turned the sod so long ago, should we not give them the 
title they would never have claimed,—‘‘ The Pioneer 
Primary Sunday-School Teachers’ Union of Ontario ?’’ 
During its short life, it met with some patronage, more 
criticism, and but little fellowship, so few were willing 
to unite with the, movement which had sprung up in 
their midst like an early flower in advance of the season. 

In Brantford, Ontario, on April 21, 1885, a primary 
union was organized, but Toronto was not ready for 
thorough organization till seven years later. 
teachers, however, 





Though re- 


‘‘dreams’’ have 


Primary 
did good work individually, one 
Toronto teacher holding a class every summer in her 
small cottage on an island in beautiful Lake Mus- 
koka, the scholars coming in boats, and the teacher 
using objects in. nature for her illustrations. Still, the 
strong did not help the weak, excepting through ad- 
dresses at conventions and articles in periodicals. At 
one convention, Mr. Ralph Wells gave some discouraged 
teachers a lift onward by his words that he does not 
know about, but their influence remains. An article in 
The Sunday School Times, entitled «A Reformed Pri- 
mary Class,’ by Mrs. Grace E. Denison of Toronto, was 
also helpful. 

In May, 1892, a primary union was organized by 
Mrs. W. F. Crafts, under the auspices cf the Ontario 
Sunday-School Association. The meeung called for 
this purpose was not large, and nearly all were strangers 
to each other. The choice of the first president for 
three months fell on the teacher before mentioned as 
being privileged to choose her own lessons. A secretary 
was appointed, and a young lady promised to teach the 
first lesson. On Mrs. Crafts inquiring, one lady arose, 
and said she had been a primary teacher in Toronto for 
fifteen years, and was not acquainted with any other pri- 
mary teacher in the city. This lady became the second 
president, and her gift of developing talent has been of 
inestimable value. 

The officers consist of president, vice-president, re- 
cording secretary, corresponding secretary, treasurer, 
librarian, musical director, and registrar. The place of 
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meeting is changed every three months. The Union 
has accepted invitations from the trustees of twenty 
churches, representing the following denominations : 
Congregational, Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, and 
Anglican. The Sunday-school rooms where the mect- 
ings are held are heated and lighted free of charge, 
small remuneration being given to the care-taker, and 


a 


many ministers and superintendents have shown sym pa- 
thy and practical help by their addresses to the Union, 
or by teaching a lesson. 

The Union meets every Tuesday evening at 7.45. 
After singing the Teachers’ Hymn, “Up to us sweet 
childhood looketh,'’ and prayer, the minutes (made 
full on the lesson) are read, then a short time is devoted 
to business. After this, the music is conducted by the 
director of music. New hymns are taught, with illustra- 
tions on the blackboard for the first time to impress its 
meaning ; if by gesture, the class copies the leader ; 
some, by illustrated song-charts prepared beforehand ; 
also by simply repeating the words, and other methods. 
A copy of the words, with the air (which has been made 
on a copying pad), is given to each member, after it has 
been taught, for her own use. This means work, but it 
has been a ‘‘ labor of love ’’ to one member for the past 
five years. She also prints in large type some of the 
same songs and hymns on calico, or glazed cambric, for 
use in the Union meetings,—the members calling for 
any special one at the time devoted to music. The 
opening hymn is the only one in the cluster for teachers, 
the rest are for children; for the time at the Primary 
Union is set apart for help in the teaching of little 
children. 

The International Lesson is ‘next taught as to a class 
of young children, members of the Union and visitors 
forming the class, and responding to the leader's ques- 
tions. The teaching of the lesson is considered the 
most important feature of the work, so, when the time is 
short, other subjects are postponed. Sometimes a teacher 
shows how she conducts the session of her own class. 
It is believed that the words of a hymn are often re- 
membered longer than: the teacher's words on the les- 
son ; so the singing is deemed important, and is taken 
up cach evening. Topics are discussed, or a question- 
box is occasionally substituted. A quarterly program is 
printed. On the first page is given the time and place 
of meeting, with the names of officers ; on the fourth 
page is an invitation to primary and junior teachers and 
mothers of young children. The two inside pages have 
‘« Teacher,’’ ‘* Date,’’ 
A program committee fills in 


the following heads ; ‘‘ Lesson,"’ 


’ 


‘* Topic,’’ ‘* Leader.’’ 


the names. This work often covers a period of six 
Besides 
the few who conscientiously respond to the call for 
volunteers, fresh workers are needed to fill the places of 
others, as two speakers must be provided for every 
meeting. The introduction of a topic is supposed to 
take five minutes, and the discussion on it to last ten 
minutes, but the time devoted to the lesson determines 
this. 

Sometimes a teacher exchanges her lesson with an- 


weeks, for correspondence may be necessary. 


other for convenience. In cases of absence of a leader, 
a substitute is provided, or several come prepared to 
talk over the lesson. 

Just a word by the way on this part of the work. Suc- 
cess in securing leaders in a union of this kind—which 
is conducted by busy women, without a specialist—is 
gained just in proportion to the willingness of members 
to assist the program committee by taking their turn in 
teaching a lesson or leading a discussion whenever they are 
asked to do so, taking for granted the committee are using 
their best judgment in the matter. While it.is true that 
all cannot teach, and only voluntary work is secured, yet 
it is known that nearly all who now take part began in fe: r 
and trembling. One lady, who has been called ‘ the 
mother’’ of this Union, has encouraged several teachers 
to produce their first lesson by showing them that, as 
they have freely received help from the lessons taught, 
they should also freely give help. As the sense of God's 
great grace to us in Jesus Christ is realized, we shall be 
self-forgetful, ‘‘ with good will doing service, as unto the 
Lord, and not unto men.”’ 

The average attendance is forty the year round, but 
varies in different localities. A ‘faithful few’’ are 
always found in their places. A fee of fifty cents was 
collected the first year, but it has been found better to 
take up a collection each evening to defray expenses. 

The first annual exhibit of primary appliances by the 
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Ontario Sunday-school Association, at its thirtieth con- 
vention, held in this city, was under the auspices of the 
Toronto Primary Sunday-school Union, and was divided 
into six departments,—blackboard, sand-table, class- 
room. furniture, utility (comprising models, etc.), litera- 
ture, pictures and charts, and was considered quite a 
success. 

For one month, last fall, in place of the time allowed 
for discussion of subjects, some lessons on blackboard 
work were given by a member, which proved very help- 
ful, the practice requiring several large blackboards, be- 
sides some lap blackboards. Sand-table work, too, has 
received some attention. 

A course of 1eading on child nature was commenced 
at one time, but just now good books on this subject are 
taken from the Union library instead, and some mem- 
bers attend outside lectures. Funds for the library are 
allowed from the collection, a quarter of each month's 
collections being the proportion devoted to this object. 
The librarian can thus purchase about one book a 
month. Members suggest books for her choice. For 
several years there has been a department called ‘‘ The 
Bureau of Information,’’ where one member in charge 
collects samples of useful appliances, home made and 
manufactured, such as lap blackboards, models, text 
chains, commandment 
holders, etc., exhibiting 
them at appointed times, and taking orders for the 
same. 


cards, periodicals, charts and 


printing-outfits, song-books, 


An annual social is held, when ministers, superin- 
tendents, and friends are invited. The lesson is taught 
as usual by one of the members, and children’s songs 
are sung, showing the character of the work. Visitors 
are asked for three-minute addresses, and light refresh- 
ments are served at the close. 

The Quarterly Bulletin of the International Union of 
Primary Teachers is taken by the Union. 

A notice of change of meeting-place is put in the daily 
papers, and one teacher from each denomination has 
been appointed to invite her fellow-teachers. Programs 
from the Union are posted to superintendents of our city 
Sunday-schools. 

It is to be regretted that many good teachers who coulda 
render valuable aid to the Union are not yet enough in- 
terested to attend the meetings. On Sunday afternoon, 
August 8, one member visited nine Sunday-schools, 
(good work for the Sunday wheel!) and found the 
two first closed for the summer months; but she left 
quarterly programs with the remaining seven teach- 
ers, inviting them to the Union, several promising to 
attend. 

Primary unions have many advantages. Here is one 
of them. Quite lately a teacher asked at the Union for 
a substitute for his class during his six weeks’ absence, 
or the class must must be dispersed. members 
offered to divide the labor, and they acted as substitutes 
for him. 

Teachers from a distance can find out the meeting- 
place of the Union by inquiring at the office of the 
Ontario Sunday-school 24 King Street, 
W. Toronto, where this information will be cheerfully 
given. 


Two 


Association, 


Toronto, Canada. 
e > a a 4 


In addition to the summer schools 
Chautauqua School which were described in The Sunday 
— ee School Times for May 21, 1898, the 
Chautauqua School of Primary Sunday-school Method 
will be held at Chautauqua, New York, August 2-11. 
Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts, president of the International 
Primary Union ; Miss Margaret Coote Brown, of the 
Detroit Free Kindergarten Normal School ; Miss Finie 
Murfree Burton, of the Louisville Kindergarten Associa- 
tion ; Miss Hilda North, of the Washington public 
schools ; Mrs. C. H. Woodworth, of the Buffalo Primary 
Union ; and Miss Mary Louisa Butler, —will make up the 
corps of- instructors. All sorts of interesting primary 
subjects will be included in lectures and discussions, 
such as organization and grading, supplemental lessons, 
preparation, order, child study, children’s prayers, kin- 
dergarten idea in the primary school, co-operation with 
parents, teaching new songs, blackboard work, and 
teachers’ libraries. Besides all these there will be con- 
ferenccs on primary union work, on international, state, 
and county work, and on teachers’ difficulties. These 
are open to all who pay the membership fee of $2. 
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Books and Uriters 


Three Volumes of Sermons * 


f pies of the three volumes here grouped for notice are 

posthumous publications. Each of the two repre- 
sents the highest scholarship and pulpit ability of the 
Anglican Church. 

Canon Liddon, of St. Paul's Cathedral, was a prince 
among preachers. As remarked in a notice of an ear- 
lier volume, ‘‘ The art of using Scripture, rightly and 
thoroughly studied, for moving the hearts and con- 
sciences of an audience, is true homiletical art. Exegesis, 
history, doctrine, practical life,—all fused in the fire of 
that earnestness of purpose Christian 
this is, in brief, the characteristic of Canon 
Liddon’s preaching ’’ (The Sunday School Times, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1891). The peculiarity of the present volume 
—Sermons on Some Words of St. Paul—is chiefly in its 
arrangement. The sermons were preached in different 
places during a considerable term of years. In previous 
volumes the occasien has been prominent, but in these 
discourses the relation to the Pauline Epistles has been 
the guide to the collection. The first text is from the 
Epistle to the Romans, the last from the second letter 
to Timothy. It is quite significant that ten of the nine- 
teen discourses are based upon the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, the great homiletical and pastoral epistle. 
The last sermon in the volume, preached in 1880, has 
a timeliness for American readers, since it bears upon 
military duty and the attitude of a Christian soldier. 

_ Dean Vaughan, better known as Master of the Tem- 
ple, probably stood next to Canon Liddon in reputation 
as a preacher. He was an indefatigable student, and 
taught a class in the Greek Testament in the city of 
London. His commentaries are of great value, but he 
was best known as a preacher. 

The present volume of University and Other Sermons 
includes many discourses delivered on special occasions, 
some of them at Cambridge University. The scholar- 
ship of the author is everywhere manifest, but the ser- 
Mons evince even “more fully ~-the-mtensely Numan 
sympathy which is their great, their essential, character- 
istic, as is true of all greatsermons. The anonymous 
editor says in the Preface: ‘‘I heard the first of these 
sermons when I was a boy of seventeen, the last when I 
was a man of forty, and my opinion throughout has 
never varied,—that we have in them no mere passing 
reflection of contemporary thought, but models, for all 
times, of what preaching can be made in attractiveness 
and power.'’ One of the more remarkable discourses is 
entitled ‘‘ Revelation : Its Characteri8tics.’"" The theme 
suggested by the text (1 Tim. 6 : 3) is the wholesome- 
ness of the Scriptures, which Dean Vaughan explains as 
meaning ‘‘healthy"’ 
health. He illustrates this by a series of contrasted 
characteristics combined in the Bible : 


beseeming a 
orator : 


in itself, rather than conducive to 


Naturalness and 
spirituality, grandeur and self-control, truthfulness and 
tenderness. These things the preacher has_ himself 
found in the Scriptures, and he uses them to offset the 
morbid, one-sided, fantastic methods of interpretation. 
The greatest discourse, from a theological point of view, 
is one on the text ‘‘ What think ye of Christ?"’ But all 
are worthy of careful perusal. 

Dr. Van Dyke's Sermons to Young Men is a republica- 
tion, with an added discourse on ‘‘the Person of Christ 
as the Foundation of Christianity,’’ of the volume noticed, 
under the singular title ‘« Straight Sermons’’ (Scribner), 
in The Sunday School Times of September 23, 1893. 
The supplementary discourse is a noble one, and forms 
a fitting conclusion to the whole series. Between this 
fresh younger American preacher and the two lamented 
Englishmen there is a marked contrast in some re- 
spects, and yet several points of likeness. The older 
preachers are more learned, more stately, and have a 
more authoritative tone. The younger one has all the 
sympathy with his hearers so manifest in the sermons of 
Siddon and Vaughan, and with it a certain air of « 


good 
fellowship "’ 


with young men that the venerable and 


* Sermons on Some Words of St. Paul. By H. P 
D.C.L., LL.D., late Canon Residentiary and Chancellor 
Crown 8vo, pp. xii, 290. Londen and New York : 
Co. $e. 

University and Other Sermons. By C. Vaughan, D.D 
of Llandaff and sometime Master of the Texple With cd yg Re 
Svo, pp. xiv, 356. New York: The Macmillan Co. §: 75 ; 

Sermons to Young Men: A New and Enlarged Editi of « 
Sermons.” By Henry Van Dyke, D.D. some pe. sviess. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.95. 


Liddon, D D., 
of St. Paul's. 
Longinans, Green, & 


“ Straight 
New York : 


Vol. 40, No, 8 


venerated Englishmen could not adopt. Behind their 
discourses was immense classical and scriptural learn. 
ing ; behind those of Dr. Van Dyke are poctic study, 
sympathy with nature, vital interest in every-day life 
Each is good of its kind, and, so long as variety exists is 
human nature, there will be room for both kinds of 
preachers to touch and hold and exalt young men, 
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The Golden Treasury. Selected from the best Songs and Lys 
cal Poems in the English Language, and Arranged wid 
Notes, by Francis T. Palgrave, Iate Professor of Poetry ; 
the University of Oxford. Second series. 
267. New York: The Macmillan Co. §1.) 


The Golden Treasury of American Songs and Lyrics. Fditeg 
by Frederick Lawrence Knowles. With frontispiece. (12m 
pp. xix, 319. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.25.) : 

Mr. Palgrave’s Golden Treasury, in its first series, was 
the most successful anthology ever made. It has taken 
standard rank, as is shown by the numerous editions jp 

England, America, and the Colonies. It owed this to 

the sound judgment which excluded all trash, however 

popular, and to the catholic taste which recognized all 
types of merit. That it stopped with 1850 was, perhaps, 
its only defect, and its compiler has tried to remedy this 
in the last labor of his life. It would be pleasant to be 
able to give it equal praise with the first series, but this 
is not possible. It is true that the book includes very 
little that is net of high excellence. But it shows that 

Mr. Palgrave did not maintain his catholicity in dealing 

with contemporary poets. William Morris, A. C. Swin. 

burne, William Watson, Norman Gale, Francis Thomp. 
son, Robert Stevenson, Mrs. Hinkson, Mr, 

Meynell, and many other good poets of the era, are 

ignored, while the selections from Tennyson and his 

two brothers, from the Rossettis, the Brownings, Mat. 
thew Arnold, and especially from Lord Houghton and 

Arthur O'Shaughnessy, are excessive in number and 

volume. It is a merit of the book that it will introduce 

Barnes, Doyle, and Patmore to many readers who hardly 

know their names. The notes are of marked interest 

Mr. Knowles, in his Golden Treasury of American 

Songs and Lyrics, has done so well in his effort i 

an American equivalent to Mr. Palgrave’s first 4 

ogy, that one wishes he had done better still, What 

he gives is mostly very good, although the names of 

Joseph Brownlee Brown, Perley A. Child, William Pres 

cott Foster, Mary Woolsey Howland, William Tuckey 

Meredith, James Ryder Randall, Hiram Rich, and 

L. Frank Tooker, will not be recognized as those of 

notable American poets; And when it is found that 

their insertion is balanced by the omission of such as 

Richard Burton, the Cary sisters, John W. Chadwick, 

Rose Terry Cooke, George Cooper, Samuel W. Duffield, 

Paul Dunbar, William Henry Furness, Bret Harte, the 

two Haynes, F. H. Hedge, John Hall Ingham, Lucy 

Larcom, Samuel Longfellow, Nora Perry, T. Buchanan 

Read, Mrs. Sangster, Clinton Scollard, Frank Dempster 

Sherman, Bishop Spalding, Mrs. Stowe, Celia Thaxter, 

Edith M. Thomas, Mrs. Whitney, and Miss Woolsey, it 

is puzzling to know on what principles admissions and 

exclusions have been made. If Mr. Knowles’s book 
should reach a second edition, its contents might be 
made more adequate to its title than it is at present. 
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The Story of Cuba: Her Struggles for Liberty. . . . The Cause, 
Crisis, and Destiny of the Pearl of the Antilles. By Murat 
Halstead. Graphically illustrated with numerous typical 
photographic reproductions and original drawings, including 
those of the United States battleship Maine. Sixth edition. 
(8vo, pp. 649. Akron (Ohio): The Werner Co. $2.) 

Marching with Gomez. A War Correspondent's Field Note- 
Book, Kept during Four Months with the Cuban Army. By 
Grover Flint. With an Introduction by John Fiske. (8vo 
illustrated, pp. xxix, 294. Boston and“ New York: Lamson, 
Wolffe, & Co. $1.50.) 


With the newspaper man’s instinct of what people 
want to read about, and display-headlines on the title- 
page to advertise it, Mr. Halstead brings the publi: his 
Story of Cuba. There would seem fo be no method in the 
book. It reads like a series of articles pitchforked to 
gether into an order almgst accidental. And nowhere does 
one find that balance of judgment which is the historian s 
first requisite, or the atmosphere of realized situation. 
But the book is readable, vigorous, and graphic, and some 
of the illustrations are effective. Mr. Flint, in March- 
ing with Gomez, opens up the Cuban situation on the in- 
surgent side very admirably. Their peripatetic gover 
ment, their brave soldiers, their make-shift equipme™S 
and their high hopes of success, whatever may happe™ 
are well portrayed. General Gomez is the central figur® 
—a man of few words and prompt action, much ™ 
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Carlyle’ s taste. 
pis confidence of the final success of the 
insurrection even without our help ; but | 
they will be better satisfied to know that | 
the commander of their new allies is a 


an of real force of character, an honest | 


m ge 
i patriot, and a strict disciplinarian. The | 
pook is lively, readable, and eer | 


trustworthy. The illustrations are service- 


able but crude. 
% 
for the Soul: Daily Readings for a Year 
fom the Writings of the Rev. Alexander 
Maclaren, D.D. Selected, and arranged by 


the Rev. George Coates. (12mo, vi, 388. 
New York: A. C, Armstrong & Son. $r.50.) 


These devotional daily readings for a 
year, from the writings of Dr. McLaren, 
have been selected and arranged by the 
Rey. George Coates. A page of small 
type, closely printed, is given for each 
day of the year, thus collecting a large 
amount of matter from the published ser- 
mons of the beloved preacher of Man- 
chester. Mr. Coates, in the introduction, 
says of Dr. McLaren: ‘‘ Every sentence 
he utters is full to overflowing of spiritual 
power and unction. .. . God has used 
this great preacher in the spiritual up- 
buiiding of multitudes of Christians the | 
world over,-in the salvation of many who, | 
through the influence of his burning | 
words, have been brought from ‘ darkness 
to light, and from the power of Satan 
unto God.'’’ Although published in the 
holiday season, and intended for daily 
reading beginning with the new year, 
there will still be many readers of The 
Sunday School Times who will welcome 
this volume from the pen of Dr. Mc- 
Laren. Good textual and subject indexes 
help the reader in looking up references, 


%. 


The Century Atlas of the World, Prepared 
under the superintendence of Benjamin E. 
Smith, A.M., Managing Editor of the Cen- 
tury Dictionary, Fellow of the American 
Geographical Society. (Folio, iv, 117 plates, 
382 pages of index. New York: The Cen- 
tury Co. $12.50.) 





| 


Americans miay not share | cause of woman suffrage, which he calls gives occasional criticisms on the works of | 
He tells | art used to illustrate the book. 


‘«the noblest cause on earth.’’ 
of twelve severe falls, nearly all from 
great heights ; of four attempts to murder 
him ; of several bites by mad dogs ; of 
an earthquake through which he passed. | 
All these exciting experiences might lead 
one to question whether it were good read- 
ing for the invalids whom he desires to 
benefit. 


* 


The Fall of the Congo Arabs. By Sidney Lang- 
ford Hinde. (8vo, illustrated, pp. viii, 308. 
New York : Thomas Whittaker. $2.50.) 


The Congo Free State, organized in 
consequence of Stanley's explorations of 
darkest Africa, encountered fierce resist- 
ance from the Arab slave-traders, the 
most notorious of whom was Tippu Tib. 
The crisis of the conflict occurred in 1892, 
when Sefu, Tippu Tib’s son, invaded the 
Free State. Captain Hinde, who had 
gone thither as a medical officer, gives an 
interesting account of this movement, 
which, if successful, would have resulted 
in- the formation of a Muhammadan 
power in the Congo region, similar to 
that existing in the Soudan. An interest- 
ing character is the chief Gongo Lutete, 
who, though he had left the Arabs and 
allied himself with the Free State forces, 
was yet accused of treachery, and exe- 
cuted in the absence of the author, who 
could have testified to his courage and 
fidelity. 
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Is My Bible True? Where Did We Get It? 


By Rev. Charles Leach, D.D. (12mo, pp. 
119. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. 
Revell Co, 50 cents.) 


Selected facts are here presented in re- 
gard to the oldest manuscripts of the 
Bible, the use of it in the first Christian 
centuries, and the English versions of it, 
illustrated Dy nine facsimiles and by por- 
traits of Tyndale and Coverdale. Itisa 
sprightly and interesting book throughout 


only a little time to reading on such sub- 





This work may be said to form a sec- 
ond supplement to the Century Dic- 
tionary. Being of the same size of, page 
as the dictionary, it is less unwieldy than 
Zell's and other American atlases of the 
first class, But this smaller size involves 
cutting many countries into sections as 


the only way of presenting them on a | 


large scale, where a larger atlas gives 
the whole at a single view. The German 
plan of giving a great number of names 


is followed, but this is accomplished with- | 


out sacrifice of clearness. The execu- 


tion of the maps, however, is not estheti- | 


cally of the pleasantest. The effect on 
the idea of both lines and coloring is in- 
ferior to Keith Johnston's work and to 
Zell. In this respect American map- 
makers are very generally behind English 
workmen. Great pains evidently have 
been taken to bring the atlas up to date. 
Thus Africa is given according to the sub- 
division of the continent recently effected 
by the European Powers. 


bd 


Sunny Life of an Invalid. By C. 
Young, M.F.S.H. .(r2mo, pp. 201. 
ford, Connecticut : The Author. §r.) 


This invalid writes his autobiography 
i a very cheerful spirit. He is a man 
with many titles and orders, foreign and 
domestic, and most remarkable experi- 
fnces, which he narrates at length and 
with some repetitions. 


Howard 
Hart- 


reat detail his twelve diseases, his suffer- 
‘ngs, and the many remedies used, with 


He describes in | 


; £ 
jects. Its materials are largely drawn 


fer . ' : ' 
| Mifflin, & Co.). The information given 
|concerning the Old Testament and the 
| versions is less correct and satisfactory 


| than that concerning the New Testament. 
z 
Book of Verses for Children. Compiled by 


Edward Verrall Lucas. (12mo, pp. xii, 350, 
| — New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
| A very attractive-looking book is this 
| collection of verses for children. The 
| poems are of all sorts, old and modern, 
serious, humorous, and nonsensical. The 
range of authors’ names is large, and it 
| covers all grades of reputation. The 
Lome are grouped under novel heads, 
| such as The Country Life, Birds, Dogs 
| and Horses, Compressed Natural History, 
| Unnatural History, Poets at Play, Good 
| Fellows, Bedtime, Old-fashioned Boys, 
Old-fashioned Girls, etc. As a matter of 
course, in such a collection some bits of 
doggerel are sandwiched in between the 
representative work of the masters. 


% 


Audiences: A Few Suggestions to those who 
Look and Listen. y Florence P. Holden. 
(12mo, illustrated, pp. 221. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.25.) 


By ‘‘audiences’’ Miss Holden means 
| all who are addressed and affected by the 
| different forms of art, from architecture to 
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Comfort Pease and her Gold Ring. 


from Smith's Bible Dictionary (Houghton, | 





% 


Pes By Mary 

E. Wilkins. (16mo, frontispiece, pp. 45. 

Chicago and New York: Fleming H. Revell } 
Co. 30 cents.) 
As might be expected, Mary E. Wil- 

kins has here written a cleverly told little 
story. The ethics of it involves the diffi- 
cult question of rewarding a child who 
owns up to having done wrong. Just} 
what Comfort’s kind of owning up is 
worth, is a point which neither parents 
nor ethical philosophers must dismiss 
with a snap judgment. 


| 
* | 
Blessings on the Baby. 
Brotherson Reynolds. 16mo, pp. 59. Chi- 
cago and New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co. 50 cents.) 
A collection of more than ie ie 
dred poems, varying in quality from the | 
mediocre to the classic, and all about | 
babies, is likely to find a warm welcome | 
in many homes. While many of the | 
pieces are given as anonymous, the names | 
of Tennyson, MacDonald, Field, Sangster, 
and Holland give tone and tenor to this | 
collection, 


Compiled by Martha 


xu 


“HOSANNA” 


is the suggestive title of a new Sun- 
day-school hymnal, to be issued in 
the early autumn by The Century 
Co. It is believed to be just what 
the Sunday-schools of to-day want 
—a fine all-round hymn and tune 
book, with musie well written and 
within the compass of children’s 
voices, and adapted to all the various 
grades. 

It restores to use many of the best 
pieces that were the favorites of a 
generation ago but which will be 
new to the scholars of to-day, and 
it includes the choicest of modern 
English and American tunes, such 
as ‘Onward, Christian Soldiers,” by 
Sullivan, ‘“‘ The Son of God goes forth 
to war,” by Cutter, and evangelistic 
songs for teachers’ meetings and 
Christian Endeavor rallies, 

It will come from the press well- 
printed in large, clear type, and 
bound in a board cover of tasteful 
design, and it will cost only $25 a hun- 
dred —five dollars less than such 
books are usually sold for. It prom- 
ises to be the success of the season. 
Orders taken now for sample copies, 
to be mailed as soon as ready. Re- 
mit 30 cents in stamps to The Cen- 
tary Co., Union Square, New York. 





Books Received 


June 25 to July 2 


Silver, Burdett, & Co., New York 
mg Stones to Literature. Reader for 
higher grades. By Sarah Louise Arnold and 
Charles B. Gilbert. 65 cents. 
The Werner Co., Chicago | 
The Determination of Sex. By Dr. Leopold | 
Schenk. §1.50. 
Harper & Brothers, New York 
Memories of a Rear-Admiral. By S. R. Frank- 


lin. $3. 
Moriah’s Mourning. By Ruth McEnery Stuart. 
$1. 25. 
Meg of the Scarlet Foot. By W. Edwards | 
Tirebuek $«. 50. | 
A. 8S. Barnes & Co., New York 
A Cape Cod Week. By Annie Eliot Trum- 
bull. $1 | 


a very good book for people who can give | Rod’s Salvation. By Annie Eliot Trumbull. §r. 


Walter Vrooman, St. Louis 
Silver Text Bible Lessons, By Annie L. | 
Vrooman. Paper, 25 cents. 
Longmans, Green, & Co., New York | 
| Talks with Mr. Gladstone. By the Hon. 
Lionel A. Tollemache. $1.25. 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston 
Physiology. By Buel P. Colton, A.M. §1.12. 
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Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. Jor inside- 
page positions, ou orders of less than £7,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. 


display. 
subscription list at any time. 
scription, see fourteenth page. 


Substitutes for Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 





music. She seeks to direct these audi- 
| ences to a more exact appreciation of art, 










|so that they may know what buildings, | 
| Statues, pictures, music, and poetry are | 
love for his fifty-four pillows ;| good, and why they are good. She makes 
vor towards mind-cure, and a most} no attempt to lay down rules, but rather | 
“mest, active tongue and pen for the| aims to stimulate the imagfnation, and 


some contempt for his fifty-two doctors 
and much 


With fa) 


| are dangerous. Because they cost less, many 
| substitutes are offered, some of which are 
dangerous, and none of which wil! produce 
the same effect as the genuine. Insist upon 
having ‘* Horsford’s,’’ whether buying a bot- 
tle of acid phosphate, or ‘‘ phosphate ’’ in a 


glass of soda. 


Department | 


All advertisements are | 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and | 
Advertisers are free to examine the | 
For Terms of Sub- | 


~ ROYAL HYMNAL — 


J ust Out for the Sunday-school 


$y Rev. Ronert Lowry and Ira D. Sankey. 
This new collection contains 232 pieces, the produc- 
tions of over 100 prominent hymn-writers. 
‘The best Sunday-school song book offered. 
$30 per 100, by express; 35c. each, if by mail. 


The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 


~ ee ap 
Every Musical Want 

in the way of supplies can be procured from Tue Joun 

Cuurcu Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago 


“Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 


It is a practical handbook of the highest 


| value for biblical study.— Congregationalist, 


Words fail to do adequate justice to these 
invaluable aids to the study of God’s Word, 


| Use only heightens the sense of their worth.— 


The Christian Intelligencer, Dec. 1, 1897. 


For sale by all booksellers, at prices from 


| $1.50 to $7.00; or address, for particulars, 


Tuos. Netson & SONs, 37 East 18th Street, 


| New York, 


Sunday-school Books Rebound 


at 20 cts., in quantities of 25 volumes. Write us. Goop- 
ENOUGH & WoGiom Co., 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


Educational ae a 


SEES EALER EERE SARES EEE SE EEE EEE SS | 


“Do not Stammer’’ 


The Philadelphia Institute can refer, by per- 
mission, to Bishops Cyrus LD. Foss, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and C. H. Fowler, Buffalo, N. Y., 
the M. E. Church; Hon. i Wanamaker, ex- 
Postmaster-General ; Prof. C. Wood, M.D., 
LL.D., University of Pennsylvania. 

Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers 
of The Sunday School Times. 

Send for 60 page book to the PHILADELPHIA 
INSTITUTE, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 


» 

x 

Edwin S. Johnston, Principal and Founder. § 

Established 1884. - 
EE EE 
HACKETTSTOWN INSTITUTE 


Hackettstown, New Jersey 
Co-educational. Prepares for the best colleges. Music, 
art, clocution, and commercial branches. Best building 
of its class. Location unsurpassed. fe per annum. 
Catalog free. Rev. W. P. Fexcuson, Ph.D., Pres. 


The Catharine Aiken School 
Stamford, Conn. Subyrban to New York. Academic, 
college atory, and special courses. Miss Aiken's 
Method of Mind-training. For circular address Mrs. 
Harxiet Beecner Scovitte Davan, Wellesley K.A., 


Principat. 

P} STIT Hightstown, N. J. 

PEDDIE INSTITUTE, Peston’ college, 

teaching, business. Courses in German, French, music, 

art. Both sexes. 32st year opens Sept. 14. Address, 
Rev. JOSEPH E. PERRY, D., Principal. 








r Seminary for Young Ladies, West Ches- 
poh )pens oot. oo Good buildings, beautiful 


io ruages, sic, drawing, painting, etc. 
ee oe Ome ee DARLINGTON, Ph.D. 


‘ESET Stammerers 


s 

schoo 

In ordering goods, or in making inguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige the publishers, as 
well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday 


Catalogs. 


mgrirere and Trais 
41 Tremont St., Bos 
and poor welcome 
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The Sunday Sool Gime “Take it back [Frm Out Metabbor 


Philadelphia, July 9, 1898 —go to some grocer who will give you Pearle | Attention and Interest 
in ness ine.” That's the only way to do 

when they send you an imitation. : ae 

The popularity of Pearline be- f Rage theory that a child will learn ang 


Terms of Subscription {] gets the habit of calling anything | attend only to that which interesy 


i ; him has been abuSed. The point is 1h; 
ce “c s | point is this; 
The Sunday School Times is published weekly | 4 that's washing-powder, “Pearl- | Can we arouse and hold his attention 


at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. . ° ' ; 
Wices ontes inolude postage : Those who notice the difference that which is of vital importance for his. 
| religious education ? 


One Copy, one year i in name, think perhaps “it’s about the 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance . 5.00 . ” * ’ ° | . 
To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- same thing. It isn t. Nothing else | As far as interest and. attention are 
Gente. 92-00 & your, or $4.00 for five years, full payment equals Pearline, the original and concerned, wé are assured that the chil. 
SCHOOL CLUBS R\, standard washing compound. 5 dren will listen attentively and respect, 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will + e “ay = — io fully to a description of circus Posters, 
be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at | WS ww SS VO od They " 
the following yearly club rates: | 2 a, a ney are c harmed and pleased with 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to : . 7 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. —— ee ee any brightly colored objects or 
5 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to one pictures, especially if these can be Sepa. 


[Julia E. Peck, in the Kentucky Sunday-School Un oy 

















For five or more copies 1m a package to one address, 
rson only, and no names can be written or printed on : . 
the separate papers. 4 rated into parts which are easily put to. 
, The papers fora club may be ordered sent partly to 
indivi 


No 4 . : 
ual addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly in a pack- gether again, and which afford them 
age to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. <4 ; sep 
The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, opportunities to follow out their innate 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 1 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and love of reconstructing whatever they 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the : 
papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to package fr handle. 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large . : 
° It is easy—too easy—to get a collection 


packages may be divided into smaller packages of five I 
or more copies each, if desired. 
Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 0 


of pretty things to attract and please while 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either ON DENSED I LK ‘ . r : 
character. ‘Lhe free copies for package clubs cannot e the lesson is taught ; but the question is, 


well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 


age. ‘ep “BABIES” Are these things holding the child to 
"Additions may be made at any o- toa Gyb—ench OuR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ENTITLED BIES SHOULD eamenhings A f a d > D Res 

additi scriptions t ire at the same time wit . 1 é or e@ day! y) 

the club as originally ordered, and the tate to be the pro- BE IN EVERY HOUSE HOLD. ° Sent ON APPLICATION.. ri et id y hich O these 

tionat t yearly c ate. ; ings su es ne ideas whi ‘ 

P\Schools that are open during only a portion of the New YORK CONDENSED Mii CO. New Yorx. a, te ae 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of | ————— — striving to impart ? Will the attention be 
ime as the papers may be required. . . ‘ : 
Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the absorbed in the thing itself, or will the 

paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 


a year, can have the address changed at any time with- ‘ ~ e use of it fix the truth for which it stands 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have : : 

this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a on the minds of the children ? 

package to a separate address at the rate of one cent oi ? P 
per week for the unexpired time of the subscription, Will these pretty and attractive objects 
when it has over six months to run. When it has but * ; 

six months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- = be the means of setting the children to 
five cents to the eud of the subscription. If a package 

club subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be caretul to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include | 
both connty and state. | 

f a club subscription is renewed by some other per- | 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, } 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
club he subscribes for takes the place of the one formed | 
last year by | 








work out the lesson thoughts in their 
daily lives ? If not, of what use are they? 
Out of the Old Ruts To be sure, we cannot teach without 

securing interest and attention ; but, ifwe 
| are holding attention to minor matters 


.~|we are losing graund, for we Dutt. 
—one_ that siey will want to read? Such -help Shadowing the truth which we purposed 


is given-in The Scholars’ Magazine. It will reach | to teach, and in review we will find that 
the children who are not quite yet ‘in their teens, and the children have remembered everything 








ID you ever read a rea/ lesson help for the children 


The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond | 
the time paid for, unless by special request. ‘The papers 
for a club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- 
tion of the subscription. Renewals should therefore be 
Pongh copies of isswe of th bie | | about the 1 ian mol 

tnough copies ef any ome issue of the r to enable | about th sson ex e point we it- 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, wil be sent free, | even younger. ~ ates except ¢ I 
upon application, 


| tended to impart, this point having been 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 


The Scholars’ Magazine now appears handsomely 


, obscured by outside matter and material 
printed on fine paper, 


Whatever we use in the way of attrac- 
Beautifully Illustrated | tive material should bring out forcibly 
(ee copy, one year, 8 shillings the vital points of the lesson ; otherwise 
‘lwo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 


To ministers and missionaries, © with the work of skilled artists, and replete with bright | these tools are hurtful, and, the more at- 
or one or more copies, 6 shillings each . . r | ov 7 ing all 
To secure the above rates for two or more copies | stories for the children. tractive, the more hurtful, as obscuring 
t st t one ti and they w . . pe . at w Z aliv 
be ecnt either singly to the individual addresses, o- in & Its dimensions are larger—11*7'%, instead of that would make the lesson alive. 
package to one oaldrese, whichever may be preferred by 

103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 





27 Paternester Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 


form is as different from the old as noonday from dawn. 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. | 


The Function of Local 
History 


the subscribers. 5$%X7% inches. The Scholars’ Magazine in its new 2% % 
Where the old was good, the new is 
P. O. Box 1550. 


For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 


{Cheesman A. Herrick, Ph.B., in The Teacher] 


| 
| 
| 
Better and Brighter | 


Interesting bits of history, wonders of nature, and 
the curious ways of living things of earth, air, and water, | 


EACHERS and students of history 
come far short of realizing the wise 
will be told to the children with faithfulness to fact and counsel and the wise example of Ed- 
simplicity of language. | ward A. Freeman. In his Oxford le« tures 
It will do your eyes good to look at the new Scholars’ for 1885, on ‘*Methods of Historical 
Magazine. _ Study,”’ Professor Freeman called atten- 
tion (pp. 87, 88) to local history as 4 
profitable and interesting branch of the 


‘Fruit Stains 
Cleaned 


“Fruit stains vanish from linen 
if the stained spot is spread over a 
bow] and through it is poured a cup 
of boiling water made milky with 
Fairy Soap.” 

Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer. 


FAIRY 
SOAP 


PURE—WHITE—FLOATING. 
The Soap of the Century 
here in three convenient sizes 

toilet, bath and laundry. 


It Will Do Your School Good 


to have it every month. It is not for the grown-ups,  Cenpects eae Teeenee — 
but for all the rest. showed, by his own investigation («« Eng 
? lish Towns and Districts’’), that the 
study of local history might be made pro- 
ductive of important scientific results. 


A specimen copy will be sent to any superintendent 
or teacher for a two-cent stamp. 
We are only now awakening to the sign!" 
25 cents a year per copy, in clubs 
of five or more to one address. 
» bie 
Single subscriptions, 50 cents per year. 


|cance of Freeman's teaching ; only now 
afe students and teachers of history be- 
ginning to realize the bearing of modern 
theories of education on historical method. 


John D. Wattles & Co. Time was when: the underlying princi 

nog: Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. ple of education was ‘‘ the whole eg 

| the parts,’ which means for most, if not 

Ne eee) | for all, subjects the abstract before the 
concrete. Geography was begun with the 

pr conception of the earth as 4 
whole, and it was considered that the 


| natural order in the study was from this 
| whole down to the parts which came 
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sciences in the group.. Recently, an old- 







his newly appointed professor of zodlogy, 






your subject by giving the principles of 
classification ?”” To which the univer- 
sity-trained man of the present answered, 
«| introduced my subject with a bushel 
of clams.’’ Until very recently it was 
thought unprofitable to study the literature 
of a particular country or a particula 
period until a general conception had 
been formed of the literatures of all coun- 
tries and of all periods, Of all subjects 
of study, history has been most bound 
down by the false notion that we cannot 
know any part of a subject until we know 
itasawhole. History is also the last of 
the school subjects to be freed from this 
notion, if, indeed, it is freed. A profes- 
sor of influence, and one of a committee 
since appointed by the American Histori- 
cal Association to investigate the subject 
of history teaching and report thereon, 
said, before the Association of Colleges 
ey? and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
out States and Maryland, iff 1896; «The 
| study of general history, beginning with 
biography, and passing throug’ the’'suc- 
essive stages of narrative and compara- 
tive history, follows the natural develop- 
ment of historical writing. It seems, 
therefore, a rational development of the 
study. It gives an idea of the co-related 
whole, without which there can be no 
correct idea of the isolated parts. It 
rightly assumes that this bird’ s-eye view 
of the whole must precede a detailed 
study of the individual countries. It pre- 
vents provincialism, sectionalism, and 
national selfishness ’’ (see Proceedings, 
PP 46, 47). This represents the idea 
largely in evidence at the historical con- 
ference before the Middle States and 
Maryland Association in 1897. 
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That this is the ««natural development 
of historical writing’’ is in no way shown 
in no sense follows, If it means that 

y beeral history was the earliest history 
Written or Studied, then the statement is 
Mot true to the facts, The earliest his- 
torical writing — successful writing, too, 


that might profitably be more often fol- 
lowed by modern historians—was local or 
Provincial history. Examine the work of 


Herodotus, of Thucydides, of Xenophon, 
of Plutarc h, 


of Polybius, 
host of others, and 
fan hold to « 
“Ratural 
Writing ;' 


I do not see how we 
general history’’, as the | 
development of historical 
for these men wrote particular | 
Counts of particular events, and they | 
— these for a particular people. If by | 
ee development ”* is meant out of | 
Mature of the Subject, then I answer | 
that such an inference is artificial, It no | 
a follows that a particular fact or 
litiea history cannot be profitably con- | 
oo until there is established the rela- 
" with all facts and all events, than it 
lows that a Particular form of animal 








| 


SP vegetable life cannot be studied with- 


(Many of 
ys remember having studied geography in 
his way.) Science, in its order of devel- 
2 began, not by considering the 
thing which is’ near, but that which is re. 
Thus, in the group of physical 
and natural sciences, astronomy, the study | co-related whole,"’ and this for the reason 
of the universe of worlds, was thought | that such an idea, however desirable, can- 


time American college president said to 


«] suppose, of course, that you introduce 


and writing with Standards of excellence | 


of Livy, of Cesar, of Tacitus, | School Times wish to Preserve their papers and 


of Sallust, of Josephus, and a’ have them in convenient form for reference. The 
; 


Fete 2A, 


out understanding the entire “group of 
energies and forces of which this is a 
part. 

To some of us it seems clear that the 
place of beginning in historical study is 
with the attempt, not togive «an ideaof the 





not be grasped in the beginning ; if it 


which deal with the closely related things | ever comes, it must be with considerable 
in our own world, This change in method | maturity, and a considerable fund of 
is noted in the study of the individual knowledge. 
sciences, as well as in the order of the 


Such a method does not give 
‘an adequate idea of the whole of history 
or of any of*its parts, and, when such a 
method is followed, history is properly 
regarded as a profitless and useless study, 
If a «* bird’ s-eye view of the whole must 
precede ‘a detailed study of individual 
countries,’* then, for one, I do not see the 
way clear to pursue historical studies, un- 
tess this general notion is to be, in very 
truth, such a view of the individual coun- 
tries as a bird might get. 

True, the method of general history 
study does prevent ‘* provincialism, sec- 
tionalism, and national selfishness,’’ but 
what does it offer in their place? Are 
these things so very bad, after all? If 

| One becomes a provincialist or a section- 
alist, may he not leave this Stage with an 
enlarged view? ‘* The whole of history is 
in one man, it is all to be explained from 
individual experience "’ (Emerson). Let 
us begin with individual experience, that 
which is near, and we have the key which 
unlocks the whole. ‘The fact narrated 
must Correspond to something in me to be 
creditable or intelligible. We, as we 
read, must become Greeks, Romans, 
Turks,’’ etc. (Emerson's ** Essay on His- 
tory,’’ first series), 

If history has any value, it is in en- 

abling the student to «live over in him- 
self,’’ ‘‘in the quiet realms Of thought,” 


| 
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AN APPEAL 10. 
TEMPERANCE PEOPLE 


It is within bounds to say that nine hundred 
nine temperance people out of a thousand 
HIRES Rootbeer as a strictly temperance beverage, but drink 
and enjoy it in their homes, But the one-thousandth man has 
heard it said that HIRES Rootbeer contains lots of alcohol— 
more, in fact, than lager beer, 

For the enlightenment of this person much time and money 
have been expended to prove to him or her that all such charges 
are absolutely without foundation; that they are one and all 
traceable to unreliable sources, and will not stand the light of 
conscientious investigation. Among others of unquestioned 
eminence, integrity, and skill, who have given testimony on this 
point, is Henry Leffmann, A.M., M.D., Ph.G., Professor of Chem- 
istry and Toxicology of the Woman’s College of Pennsylvania, 
and chemist to the Dairy and Food Commission of Pennsylvania, 
The fact that Professor Leffmann is a strong temperance advo- 
cate, as well as a widely recognized authority in analytical chem- 
istry, makes his statement of peculiar interest and importance to 
all true temperance people. 


and ninety- 
not only recognize 

















the life of men and groups of men that 
have wrought in ages gone. How shall 
'this ideal be realized? By gaining the 
power to ‘‘put ygurself in his place.” 
How shall this power be gained? Cer- 
tainly, not by attempting the most diffi- 
cult of all the tasks at first. A boy who 
has not entered into the life of his native 
city, cannot enter so well into the life of 
Jerusalem, Athens, or Rome. The law | 
is from the concrete to the abstract, from | 
the known to the unknown, from that 
near at hand to that which is remote. A | 
| boy can easier become an Athenian after 
| he has become a Philadelphian ; he will 
| make a better Roman for having been a 
Pennsylvanian ; we cannot hope to make 
‘of him a citizen of the world before he has 
become an American. The study of local | 
history and of particular history gives the 
| interpretative concepts by which the larger 
wholes of history can be known. | 
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Use a Binder 


A great many of the readers of The Sunday 


* papers can be placed in the Binder week by week, 
The volume is not cramped at the back as when 
the old style of binder is used, but opens wide 
and easy like a flexible-sewed book. 


The Styles 
Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
Single one, 90 cents, postpaid. 
Two or more, 75 cents each, postpaid. 

Cloth and fuller's board, flexible, An excellent 

Binder, although very plain. 
Single one, 60 cents, postpaid. 
Two or more, 50 cents each, postpaid. 

The flexible Binder makes a handier volume 
for the reader, while the stiff Binder may be | 
somewhat better for the permanent preservation 
of the papers. 


John D. Wattles & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. | 








CHARLES E. HIRES, Esq. a 


Dear Str: Concerning the chemical compositign and dietetic qualities of root beer, I have 
the following statement to make: ] have made numerous examinations of samples of HIRES Root- 
beer prepared by myself in accordance with the formula given in the circulars furnished with the 
bottles of your extract, and I have always found that the only appreciable effect of the very slight 
fermentation is the formation of carbonic-acid gas, which, while under Pressure, remains dissolved 
in the liquid, and which gives it, when opened, that effervescing character upon which the value of 
the preparation as a beverage depends. 

Owing to the considerable volume of space occupied by carbonic acid gas under ordinary condi- 
tions, a marked effervescence occurs when the bottle is opened, although there has been but a very 
slight alteration in the Sugar, since, as my experiments have shown, after several days’ standing 
only one-tenth of the sugar has been altered. That the grateful taste which HIRES Rootbeer has 
is due solely to the effervescing gas, and not to any other products of fermentation, is shown by the 
fact that if the liquid is put in bottles which are not tightly stopped, or if after being poured from the 
bottle is allowed to stand in an open vessel for a short time, the gas es< apes, and the liquid becomes 
unpalatable. This is not the case with alcoholic beverages. 

The results obtained from my examinations are confirmed by a recent publication in England of 
an investigator who has given special attention to the manufacture of such beverages. He too found 


that even after several weeks the liquid, if kept in closed bottles, undergoes but very slight fermenta- 
tion, I am aware that statements have 


ducted under conditions materially different from those defined in your circular of directions. 

I have no hesitation in saying that HIRES Rootbeer does not belong to the class of intoxicating 
beverages. It belongs rather in the class of toda water, or aerated waters, in all of which the active 
ingredient is the dissolved carbonic acid. 

(Signed) 


Yours respectfully, HENRY LEFFMANN, M.D. 
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Note carefully the moderate language of the man of science, 
who knows exactly what he is talking about, and so wastes no 
time or words in scolding those who, through mistaken methods 
or motives, have said otherwise. 

Two facts are proved by Prof. Leffmann. First, that the 
refreshing taste of HIRES Rootbeer comes from carbonic-acid 
gas—not alcohol—and that, when this gas escapes, there is noth- 
ing left to be desired, This 
beverages. 


is not the case with’ alcoholic 
Second, it is no more an intoxicating beverage than 
soda water,—or spring water, for that matter. ' 

HIRES Rootbeer is a strictly temperance drink. Its 
manufacturers are strictly temperance people. They ask, in the 
name of “the Golden Rule,” for fair treatment from people of the 
same kind. There are yet some real evils to be opposed by 
those who would make the world better. If, however, the 
above has not convinced the thousandth man, and he still wants 
to crusade against Hires, or if there are any persons or associa- 
tions who would like to investigate this ‘matter in detail, we will 
be glad to supply them with every fact in the case, to furnish 
them with every opportunity for enlightenment. 


THE CHARLES E, HIRES CO., Philadelphia 
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| 4. 
PAze na ns 

W f § KA. 
: for dishes that can be thrown away after every 
meal, to avoid the tiresome task of dish-wash- 
ing, cannot be granted. Would she have the 


next best thing? Let her wash the dishes— 
so easily it’s almost a pleasure—with 














It cuts the grease, and a good rinsing will |N 

leave the dishes delightfully clean. ify $ Perfect 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, ; So onteved tay the ect Comfort 
Chicago. St. Louis. New York. ‘ Bicycle Corset Waist. The length of tbe rane 
Philadelphia. \ 


beight of the hill is forgotten when th uce-¢i 
adjunct of comfort is were, ~— — 


FERRIS) oa 
adjusts ftaelf to every bend of the body, 


absolute freedom of movement and full reepiseine 
Bo essential to good health, and good riding. 








**MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN 
SHINES.”’ 


Clean your house betimes, and do it with 


SAPOLIO 


If you would use Sapolio every week in the year the 
dirt in a house would be kept down, and when house- 
cleaning time came it would be a pleasant task instead 
of the dreadful time it usually is. 








Btyle No. 261, as here pictured, is made 
tilating cloth, in vatious styles—high of pest ven 
ong and short waist, to suit all fi . 
1. $92.00. Misses’, 50 cents to $1.00. Childrsg 
ood Seuse Waists, 2% cents and 50 cents. 
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The CUFFS « « x 


One Complete 


Writing-machine - 


for July 9 


Poem: 
Cradle Song of Faith. 
Dickinson .. 
Editorial : 
Notes.—This World's Uses. Danger of Sys- 
tematic Giving. Emptiedto be Filled.- God’s 


Doors. Thought, not Knowledge, a Means 
of Power 


Living One Life 

Notes on Open Letters: 

Pilate’s Power to Release Jesus. 
Thrust in the Side of Jesus 

Prom Contributors : 


Lesson 4. July 24. 
Encouragement. 
Lesson Helps: 

Contributed by Professor W. J. Beecher, D.D. ; 
Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D.; Bishop 
H.W. Warren; D.D., LL.D.; Wayland Hoyt, 
D.D.; Alexander McLaren, D.D.; Professor 
F. K. Sanders, Ph.D.; A. F. Schauffler, 
D.D.; Faith Latimer; Julia E. Peck; the 
Rev. E. Morris Fergusson; Amos R. Wells; 
Dr. William Wright. ..... 


Work and Workers: 


Elijah’s Flight and 


By Martha Gilbert 1 Kings 19 : 1-16, 


is the 





The Spear- 


It does not rely on one or 
two special features good 
enough to talk about, 
but upon all round.... 


Excellence and Durability 
which produce the Best 
Work all the time and lots 
_¢ iw 

SEND FOR INFORMATION ABOUT THE 

NEW MODELS. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 
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Light on the 
Story of Jonah 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


The story of Jonah, or anything 
tending toward an explanation of it, 
has a claim upon the attention of 
every Bible-reader. 

Dr, Trumbull treats the subject 
in the light of recent Assyriological 
research, and brings to bear upon 
it many interesting and instructive 
facts worthy of the consideration of 
all readers of the Bible. 


pesirss rp piprphnrhbhbbbooooood 
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* This scholarly argument, written so 
lucidly and reverently, will show to thou- 
sands of Bible students new power and 
beauty and significance in one of the most 
marvelous bits of history recorded in the 
Old Testament.” — The Golden Rule. 


19 pages (5% 7% inches), with 
illustrations. Price, 20 cents. For 
sale by booksellers, or mailed, post- 
paid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut St. Philadelphia. 
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The Right of Asylum in Persia. 
Speer 

The Retarded Growtn or tre Suneayescroot: 
By the Rev. Samuel W. Dike, LL.D. . . 

Stedfastness. By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. : 

Black Mammy’s Faith. By E.B. Penick. . . 

For Children at Home: 

At the End of the Long Road. 


By Robert E. 


By W. Bert 


For the Superintendent : 

An Order of Service for July 24 

A Monthly Teachers'-Meeting. 
George S. Ricker 

How to Raise a School's Average 

For the Teacher : 

Primary Unions and Mothers. 
Louisa Butler 

Fastening the Lesson-Points. 
Older Classes 


By the Rev. 


Memorizing in 


Torento Primary Unions, Old and New. By 
M. A. Laine. . 
Chautauqua School of Primary Method 
BOOKS afd Writers: 
Three Volumes of Sermons. ...+e+e+6. 
The Golden Treasury. The Stery of Cuba. 
Marching with Gomez. Music for the Soul. 
The Century Atlas of the World. Sunny 
Life of an Invalid. The Fall of the Congo 
Arabs. Is My Bible True? A Book of 
Verses for Children. Audiences. Comfort 
Pease and her Gold Ring. Blessings on the 
iar 
Books Received 
Business Department: 
Advertising Rate 
Terms of Subscription 
From Our Neighbors: 
Attention and Interest 











ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMEK-BAUMAN 
Pit: «burgh. 


DAVIS -CHAMBERS 


RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 


Cleveland. 
SALEM Balom, Mass. 
CORNELL Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY Loutsville. 








FREE 


folder showing 
combinations 





ARYTES, Whiting, Silica, 
Zinc, etc., etc., are used to 
adulterate White Lead, because 


they are cheaper (cost less) than 
White.Lead, and are branded and 
sold as “White Lead,” « Pure 
White Lead,” etc., because they 
cannot be sold as Barytes, Whit- 
ing, Silica and Zinc. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White inti 
ony desired shade is readily obtained. we ogee Cam, 
able information and card 
ictures of house 
shades forward 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 


Pamphlet giving valu. 
d showing samples of colors free: also 
inted in different designs or various styles or 
upog application to those intending to paint. 





Piano Bargain for Senday-school 
condition, for sale cheap, cash or time. 


for Sunday-school use. For particulars, address 





Hyde, 15 East r6th Street, New York. 


A standard make second size Grand Piano, in good 
Just the ay 
ag 


THE 
For came CHURCH LIG 
ook of Light and 
1. P. Prink, ssx Pearl St., New York. 


dimensions 
estimate free 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertiseme 


er 9 


mts that aré trustworthy. 


Should, however, an adverti . : 
the publishers will refund to subscribers any money gee Gey o's Lat ad at 


aereby. 


DO NOT WILT 


Stylish, conve.nent, economical, made of fine cloth, 
and finished alike on both sides. The turn-down o& 
lars are reversible and give double service. 

No Laundry Work 

When soiled on both sides, discard. Ten collars 
or five pairs of cuffs, 25¢c. Send 6c. in stamps lor 
sample collar and pair of cuffs. Name size and style 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. W, Boston. 








‘ SEND TO 


H. O’ Neill & Co., New York, 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise 





EEEEC CERT 


Give a Thought 


To Nourishment, Try.... 


WHEATLET 


The best cereal food ever placed on the mar 
ket. It is good for any meal of the day. 
your grocer does not 
it, send us his name 
and your order—we will 
see that you are supplied. 
There is but one WHEaT- 
LET; avoid the “just as 
good.” 


Made only by the Z 











>7000 BICYCLES 


carried over from I 
o 


r im Met and art ca 
mot swell 98 models, BIC YOLE FR 
season to advertise them. Send for one. Rider age® : 
wanted. Learn how to Earn a Bicycle and make money 


J. A. MEAD CYCLE Co., Chicas _ 





In ordering goods, or in making ing 
concerning anything advertised im t 


~ | paper, you will oblige, the publishers, a 


Ti 


well as the advertiser, by stating that I 
saw the advertisement in The Sud 
School Fimes. 





ng good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted. 





